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PREFACE 

The appearance of another dissertation on a topic connected with 
Philo seems to need explanation, and, though I have made this explana- 
tion at length in the first chapter, it should perhaps be mentioned 
here. Recent scholarship, while throwing light on the influence 
of modes of thought that belong to the Hellenistic period, has 
tended in the case of Philo to obscure the more fimdamental charac- 
ter of the influence of Plato. It has seemed necessary to restate the 
nature and extent of this influence in order to clarify present-day think- 
ing on the content and the influence of Philo's work. The subject 
was suggested to me by Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of 
Chicago. I have been directed to fruitful lines of investigation 
and saved from many errors by Professor Shorey's generous use of 
his time in reading and discussing the manuscript. Throughout the 
work I have had the advantage of Dr. Grace Hadley Billings' 
intimate knowledge of Plato. My indebtedness to printed sources 
has for the most part been acknowledged in the footnotes. I find, 
however, that neither in the text nor in the notes have I made plain 
the extent of my debt to Professor Brfliier. I have had his works 
on Philo constantly at hand, and, though there are many points of 
interpretation on which I find myself in disagreement with him, I am 
deeply indebted, as all students of Philo must be, to his wide and accurate 
learning and to the admirable lucidity of his method. 

Thomas H. Billings 

NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 

September, 1919 
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A SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF PHILONIC INTERPRETATION 

The history of Philonic interpretation may be divided into three 
main periods: first, the period lasting to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, dming which Philo was regarded as a Christian Father; second, 
the period dm-ing which the attitude of scholars on the question of his 
relation to Plato was determined by their presuppositions in regard to 
the doctrine of the Trinity; third, the period of free, untrammeled 
investigation.' 

I. PHILO AS A CHRISTIAN FATHER 

The preservation of so large a body of Philo's works is due to the 
tradition that originates, so far as we can tell, with Eusebius, the church 
historian of the fourth century. Struck with the resemblance to the 
Christian communities of the monastic groups described by Philo in his 
treatise, "On the Contemplative Life," Eusebius maintains' that these 
are really Christian. He says that there is a tradition that Philo made 
a journey to Rome during the reign of the Emperor Claudius; that there 
he met Peter, who was preaching to the Romans at the time, and became 
a Christian, But it is not only in connection with the monastic com- 
munities that Eusebius recognized Christian teaching in Philo. He 
regarded him as teaching the Christian doctrine of the Trinity.^ The 
tradition that Philo was a Christian, once estabUshed, is repeated 
by the later writers on Philo. Jerome' goes so far as to include him in 
the list of Church Fathers. It was not until Dionysius Petavius 

' The history of Philonic interpretation is dealt with by Fahridus, Bibliolheca 
Cracca (1785), IV, 723; Mosheim, note in his translation of Cudworth's Inielieclual 
Syilem, pp. 330 fi. in Vol. II of Harrison's translation. See also the r£sum£ of the 
scholarship of the nineteenth century in Cohn, "Latest Researches on Philo of Alex- 
andria," Jewish QuarUrly Review, V (1892-93), 34S. The ancient Tcstimania are 
collected in Vol. I of the Cohn-Wendland edition of Philo, pp. btxutv-cxiii. 

'Eist. Eccl. ii. 17, i; p. Ixxxxix in Cohn-Wendland (hereafter referred to as 
C.-W.). Vol. I. 

J Praef. Evangel. 7. 13. 

*De Virii lUuslribus, chap. 11, "a nobis inter scriptores ecclesiasticos ponitur." 
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published his great work on doctrine in 1644 that this tradition was 
definitely challenged.' 

But while the Church Fathers to the middle of the sixteenth century 
regarded Philo as a Christian, they still thought of him as a Greek phi- 
losopher and almost imiformly connected him with Plato. Clement of 
Alexandria, it is true, calls him "Philo the Pythagorean,"* but Eusebius, 
writing about a century later, speaks of him as "especially devoted to 
the philosophical system based on the teachings of Plato and Pythago- 
ras."^ By the time of Jerome, it had become a fixed tradition to regard 
Philo as a Platonist. Jerome, in his accoimt of Philo in the De Viris 
lUustribus, chapter 11, quotes a proverb "current among the Greeks," 
a proverb which, in its Greek form, has served as a basis for much of 
the discussion on Philo since Jerome's day, fl ^(Xajv xXarwvif €t ij IIX&twv 
^wvif€t, "if Philo is not a Platonist, then Plato is a Philonist." The 
discussions on Philo for many centuries were colored by this striking 
epigram. Scholars approached the study of his works prepared to con- 
nect him in some way with Plato. 

But it is surprising to find among those who accept the same formula 

so wide a variety of opinion as these scholars exhibit. All accept the 

epigram as containing something permanently true; but some think 

that it means a likeness in style only;^ others that the likeness is in 

thought alone;* others accept the proverb at its fullest possible value 

and find resemblances in both thought and style ;^ still others reduce the 

proverb to its minimimi of meaning and think it means only that Philo 

is a great philosopher, a second Plato.^ In the discussions earlier than 

' For a complete account of the history of this tradition see Conybeare, Pkilo 
about the Contemplative Life, Oxford, 1895, pp. 321 ff. The tradition was rejected by 
the scholars of the Reformation but is still accepted by many of the Roman Catholics 
out of reverence for the authority of Eusebius. Suidas and Photius introduce their 
accounts of the Eusebian tradition by ^cur£ and \^ovai, 

'Strom, ii. 482, P.; C.-W., Testimonia, I, Ixxxxvi. 

i Hist. Ecd. ii. 4. 3; C.-W., Testimonia, I, Ixxxxviii. 

4 So Augustine Contra Faustum xu. 39 (C.-W., I, cv); Isidore of Pelusium, Book 3, 
Ep. 81, in C.-W., I, cviii. 

( Theodorus Metochita, MisceU,, chap. 16, in C.-W., I, cxi f. 

« Suidas, s,v, "*fXwv," C.-W., I, ex. 

f So apparently Photius Bibl. Cod. 105 in C.-W., I, ex. The proverb, he says, 
was due to the admiration with which Philo's power in discourse (X^ym), inspired ''the 
Hellenists" (toTj •EXXiyvurraij). "The Hellenists," as Dion)rsius Petavius points 
out ("De Trinitate" 1:2, m De theoL dogm. ii. 6, edition of 1644), should mean the 
Hellenistic Jews. The phrase may, however, be Phothis' interpretation of Jerome's 
"apud Graecos." Sophronius' Greek version of Jerome gives ^ISKKnviKSiv for Graecos. 
Sec C.-W., Testimonia, I, ciii. 
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the thirteenth century, there is little of value. Eusebius, Augustine, 
Photius, Suidas, Isidore of Pelusium and the others give, each of them, a 
dogmatic statement of a personal opinion with no attempt at a scientific 
demonstration. The first attempt at any scientific estimate of Philo's 
relation to Plato occurs, so far as I can find, in the works of Theodore 
the Metochite,' a Byzantine writer of the thirteenth century.' He 
still feels bound to accept the authority of the proverb quoted by Jerome, 
and he discusses at some length the various interpretations. His 
conclusion is that the proverb must mean that Philo is a genuine Platon- 
ist. He has rather a poor opinion of Philo's ability and thinks it is 
absurd to regard the proverb as meaning that Philo was a second Plato. 
It points, he thinks, to a genuine resemblance between the two thinkers. 
Like Plato, Philo is interested in the things of the mind, in ethics, and in 
speculations concerned with numbers. He does not, according to the 
Metochite, altogether despise natural philosophy, but he is not so much 
interested in this as in other branches. It is, then, in the direction that 
his thoughts took, rather than in his ability as a thinker or writer that 
this interpreter finds the resemblance of Philo to Plato. 

Theodore the Metochite is the last scholar whom we need to con- 
sider who belongs to the first period of Philonic interpretation. The 
outstanding feature of this period is the acceptance of Philo as practically 
a Christian writer. It is interesting to note that throughout this period 
■ Philo is neglected by the Jews. On the other hand, his ethical teachings, 
his interpretations of the Old Testament, his theological doctrmes, are 
freely drawn upon by Christian writers. Justin Martyr probably,' 
Clement of Alexandria certainly,' are indebted to him. In the fourth 
century, Eusebius^ among the Greeks and Ambrosius' among the Latins 
were especially influenced by him. During this period, Philo's works 
were drawn upon and large extracts used in the Christian anthologies.' 
His works were translated into Armenian and into Latin so that they 
were easily accessible to both these branches of the Christian church. 

' MtToxJTijt — juowtx^t tvnuav sts ittrbxtor, triiwu/aji' ToXXOc trir/ypa^lair. 

Constantides, Lex. Magnum Graecum. 
'MUcett., chap. 16. See C.-W., I, cxi. 

i Purves, Tke Testimony of Juslin Martyr to Early ChrislianUy (New York, iSSS), 
p. 153, with note 3. 

'See C.-W., I, bt, and footnotes in the same volume, pp. 172, 2j5, J36, 241, 243, 



^ Ibid., p. Ixi. 

' FoT list and desciiption 



^ Ibid., p. hii. 
e ibid., pp. bcvii, biviii. 
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2. THE TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY 

Up to the middle of the sixteenth century, then, Philo was ahnost 
universally venerated by the Christian church. He was traditionally 
connected with Plato, but no one seems to have thought that Platonism 
was incompatible with Christianity. The connection of Philo with 
Plato was so firmly fixed in the minds of scholars that they approached 
him expecting to be reminded of Plato. When some few freed themselves 
from this presupposition, they were compelled by the tradition to regard 
Philo as a great, original thinker whose thoughts were in some sense 
authoritative. The first mark of the new period we are now to consider 
is that Philo is criticized and that thinkers do not hesitate to differ 
from him. 

Dionysius Petavius, a? I mentioned above, published in 1644 his 
great work on Dogma. It is in this work that we first find any objection 
raised to Philo's theological opinions. Even Theodore the Metochite 
thought that these opinions, though not original, were true enough.' 
Dionysius is courageous enough to find fault with Philo's conclusions.' 
He censures Christian writers who, in their zeal to find the truth in all 
places, have too readily accepted as Christian doctrines which were in 
reality opposed to the true faith. Turning to an examination of the 
proverb quoted by Jerome, he says that in style Philo and Plato are 
utterly unlike. The resemblance between them is in thought rather than 
in style. The doctrine of the Trinity as taught by Philo is, he says, 
Platonic, not Christian, in that it includes the doctrine of the subordina- 
tion of the second person of the Trinity. Plato and Philo he regarded 
as in agreement, but as not Christian. 

The question raised by Dionysius as to Philo's doctrine of the 
Trinity was the center about which most of the Philonic scholarship of 
the next century and a half revolved.^ Petrus AUixius in his Judicium 
Ecclesiae Judaicae in Unilarios reverted to the old Eusebian tradition, 
supposing, as a later writer says,* "that the Socinians and the Jews 
might be more easily refuted if it could be shown that the most eminent 
of the Jews, previously to the introduction of Christianity, entertained 
the same opinions as ourselves on the doctrine of the Trinity." Allixius 

■ toit:* 7* i/iaii rtpirros (Ivaif th t^v iTrHpla.r dnip. Miscell., chap. 16, C.-W,, I, OT. 

' "De TrinitatE," 1:2, in De theol. dogm. ii. 7 (edition of 1644). 

1 Summarized by Mosheim, note to Cudworth's Inieiteciuai System. See edition 
by Harrison (1845), II, 320 ff. In what immediately follows I have depended largely 
on Mosbeim and on Fabricius, Bibliolhcca Graeca (17S5), IV, 713. 

'Mosbeim, op. cil., p. 323. 
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minimized the Platonic influence in Philo and regarded him as belonging 
to the Eclectic school which, according to Suidas,' flourished at Alexandria 
under Potamon in the time of Augustus. In his zeal to give Philo's 
views the authority that belongs to the classic period of Greek philosophy, 
he tried to shdw that Potamon was an Athenian contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great. This last effort was, of course, absurd, but the sug- 
gestion that Philo was an Eclectic was one destined to bear fruit. It is 
interesting to see that Allixius seems to take it for granted that Platonism 
and Christianity are two different and incompatible things. 

Allixius was answered by Le Clerc," who tried to show that Philo 
was a Platonist. From this he and those who thought with him inferred 
that "the three natures of Philo do not differ from Plato's three first 
principles of things." These three principles they regarded as very similar 
to the three powers of the Arians.* The controversy was waged with 
great ingenuity and learning. Those who were unable to regard Philo 
as a Platonist by no means agreed in regarding him as a pre-Christian 
witness for Christianity. Jonsius" maintained that Philo's thought was 
Jewish pure and simple, with no admixture of Greek philosophy. Lip- 
sius' contended that he was a Stoic. A number of writers took up 
Allixius' suggestion and maintained that he was an Eclectic' 

The arguments used during this controversy were seldom such as 
would carry weight today. There was no careful weighing of the evidence 
drawn from a first-hand study of the author with the help of philological 
science. The chief arguments used to refute the theory that Philo was a 
Platonist will serve to illustrate the type of reasoning. They were 
(i) that Plato is never quoted by Philo as the founder of his tenets; 
(i) that Plato's philosophy cannot well be associated with the Jewish 
religion; (3) that Philo at times refutes Plato. Jonsius' arguments are 
interesting. He declares that the Philo referred to in the proverb 
quoted by Jerome must be another Philo and bases this conclusion on the 
unsupported statement that the works of Philo show no traces of the 
Platonic spirit, Josephus, he says, when he spoke of Philo as skilled 

' Suidas, s,v. noTiiiuB 'AXtfni'ipeis. Gaisford (Oxford, 1834), p. 3058. 

' See in Mosheim and FabiiciuE, loc. cit. 

' Mosheim, op. cit., pp. 323 t. 

<"De Script. Hist. Phil.," Book 3, chap. 4, p. 14, in Fabririus, De Plalonismo 
Phii. Jud. ic Qpuscula (Hamburg, 1738), p. 154. 

' See Fabricius, Bibi. Graeca (1785), IV, 724, col, 1, in note [h) to p. 7^3, 

' See for example, the preface to the Geneva edition of 1613 and others referred to 
by Fabridus, Bibl. Graeca (1785), IV, 713. 
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in philosophy, meant by philosophy just the religious teachings of the 
Jews. This statement too is quite imsupported. 

But while the scholars of this period were given to making imsup- 
ported statements in order to bolster up some theological position, the 
advance they made in Philonic interpretation was of great importance. 
The superstition of Philo's adherence to Christianity was finally dis- 
carded and the traditional linking of his name with that of Plato had now 
to take its place alongside of other competing theories and be tested on 
its merits. It still had first claim to consideration because it had 
remained so long imdisputed, but its claims to exclusive attention were 
definitely set aside. 

3. THE PERIOD OF FREE INVESTIGATION 

The last period, that of free, disinterested investigation, began with 
the publication in 1693 of Fabricius' dissertation De Platonismo Philonis 
JudaeiJ The traditional theory that Platonism gives us the clue to 
Philo's thought is supported in this treatise by a scholarly investigation 
of the traces of Platonic doctrines that are foimd in his writings. The 
position taken by Fabricius brought Philo into great favor during the 
eighteenth century. As a follower of Plato, he shared in the glory of 
his master and was regarded with great respect by the Cambridge 
Platonists, Henry More, Smith, and Cudworth.* These thinkers had a 
world-wide influence and drew scholars to a fresh study of the masters 
in whom they professed to find their inspiration. 

The most interesting of the studies of Philo produced imder this 
fresh stimulus is that of Mosheim, a German scholar, who in 1773 issued 
a Latin translation of Cudworth's InteUectual System with copious notes 
of his own. One of these, notes^ is a complete study of Philo Judaeus, 
brief but clear, definite, and with arguments supported by a wide and 
accurate knowledge of Philo's works. The conclusions drawn are in 
some respects new. The author thinks that Philo had not sufficient 
powers of intellect to discover for himself the philosophy we find 
in his writings and that this philosophy niust have been current at 
Alexandria "either imiversally or among the Jews." The principle 
of interpretation which Mosheim adopts is that Philo's meaning in any 
particular passage should be estimated by the standard of those pas- 

' Opuscula (Hamburg, 1738), pp. 147-60. 

' See the article on the Cambridge Platonists in Stewart, Myths of Plato, ad, fin, 

3 This note is most accessible to English readers in Harrison's edition of the Intd- 
lectual System, U, 320 ff. 
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sages which are less figurative. Interpreters should study Philo's 
style and mark its redundance in figures and bold metaphors. He also 
calls attention to the two systems in PhiJo, the popular rehgion on the 
one hand and the more subhme and recondite on the other. Following 
these principles, Mosheim comes to the conclusion that PhiJo followed a 
philosophy current in Alexandria in his day; that this philosophy agreed 
in large part with that of Plato, but had a certain admixture of other 
teachings, drawn perhaps from Oriental sources, teachings which cannot 
be found, exphcitly at least, in the writings of Plato. Philo was not, 
however, he thinks, completely devoted to this philosophy but took care 
to accommodate it to the law and religion of the Jews. 

These conclusions of Mosheim struck a severe blow at a figure which 
had for centuries been an idol of the philosophical schools, and since the 
appearance of Mosheim 's work there has been no lack of men ready to 
decry Philo as an industrious, but rather weak-minded, eclectic. Ritter 
in his History of PkUosophy {1836-37)' declares that Philo mingles 
promiscuously doctrines of Plato, the Pythagoreans, the Peripatetics, 
and Stoics, and that he does so, not so much from any eclectical method, 
as from a persuasion that he was at perfect liberty to substitute one for 
the other as it suited his purpose, "he being, by the character of his 
mind, incapacitated to discern the difference in the points of view from 
which they severally proceeded.'" Ritter thinks, however, that in 
spite of the mixture of heterogeneous elements in Philo, all his state- 
ments are based on certain general principles which come from Oriental 
sources and are religious rather than philosophical.' 

The lack of coherence which Mosheim, and more especially Ritter, 
find in Philo's thought, occupies his interpreters at the present day. 
While there have not been wanting scholars of note during the last cen- 
tury who have upheld Philo's consistency and retained him as one of the 
great thinkers,* there has been a strong current of opinion which has 
regarded him as of only second-rate power. Zeller^ thinks that Philo 
wavers between Stoicism and a Platonism which is fundamentally irrecon- 
cilable with it. Heinze* finds these and other irreconcilable elements. 

' The book was translated into English by Morrison and issued at London in 1846. 
For Philo see Vol. IV, pp. 407-78. 

' Op. cU., p. 4og. J Op. cU., p. 41 1. 

< Neandei regarded Philo as a consistent Platonist. History of Dogma {Ryland: 
London, 1866), I, 38. See also Drummond, Fkila Judaeus and the Javisk Alexandrian 
Pkilasophy, and among recent books, Bentwich, Phito, Philadelphia, 1910; Inge, 
article " Philo " in Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

^PkU. derCriech. iii. 2. 328-418. ^ Lehre v. Logos, Oldenburg, 1872. 
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One of the most quoted of recent German dissertations in this field' 
regards him as reproducing the doctrines of Posidonius and questions 
whether he had any first-hand knowledge of Plato. Brehier,' the great 
French scholar, develops the thesis of Ritter and demonstrates Phiio's 
connection with Egyptian mystery religions, with the Peripatetic, 
Skeptic, Stoic, and Epicurean schools, in fact with the most widely vary- 
ing and most utterly irreconcilable doctrines. This school of interpre- 
tation is interested in Philo as a sort of storehouse of all the theological 
ideas of the world of his day. It is interesting to see that Jewish scholars 
have now taken up Philo and are among his warmest defenders,' 

It is necessary to consider in detail one tendency in recent scholar- 
ship which has had its influence on Philonic interpretation. A con- 
siderable group of German scholars have tended to regard Philo as 
reproducing the doctrines of Posidonius, the Platonizing Stoic who 
taught at Rhodes. Diels, in his Doxographi Graeci, pp. 19 and 2or, 
shows that Posidonius had a great influence on the thought of the sub- 
sequent generations. August Schmekel^ makes Posidonius the source 
of the opinions held in common by Cicero and Varro, and again, of those 
held in common by Cicero and Sextus Empiricus. The tendency, begun 
by Diels and so strongly developed by Schmekel, to make Posidonius 
the prime source for the thought of the centuries immediately before and 
after the beginning of our era, was carried still farther by Richard Heinze, 
who discovers in Posidonius the source of a great part of the myths of 
Plutarch.^ If Posidonius had the influence that this group of scholars 
assign to him, it is unlikely that Philo hving as he did in Alexandria, 

' M. Apelt, "De rationibus quibu dam quae Philoni Alexandiino cum Posidonio 
intercedunt," in Commentali n J nms VIII, 91-141. 

' Les idles phitasophigu l g u de Pkilon d'Atexandrie, Paris, igoS. 

Amim, Quellmitudien zu Phjia (Be Im 8S8) howed Phiio's use of the works oE the 
Skeptic Aenesidemus and his dep nd n e on S oic sources. See Cohn, Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, V, 37 f. 

1 See, for enample, Montefiore, " Florilegium Philonis," Jewish Quarterly Review, 
VII, 481-545; Horowitz, Das plaionische Noi^rAi' Zifov und der philimische Kiofiot 
NoitT^, Marburg, iqoo; Bentwich, Philo, Philadelphia, 1910. 

< Die Phihsophie der mittleren Stoa (Berlin, 1893), pp. 85 ff. and 132-54- 

'In "Xenocrates," pp. 115 ff. Marimilian Adler, " Quibus ex fontibus Plutarchus 
libellum de fade in orbe lunae hauaerit," Disserialioms Vindobonenscs, Vo). X, Part II, 
p. i6i, goes farther than Heinze in assigning to Posidonius the mythical elements in 
Plutajch, The arguments of these two writers are analysed by Roger Miller Jones in 
his dissertation on The Plalonism oj Plutarch (Menasha, Wis., 1916), pp. 52-56. Mr. 
Jooes has shown that it Is impossible to regard Posidonius as the source. 
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a center of learning, would escape. Mathilda Apelt in her dissertation 
De rationibus quibusdam quae Philoni Aiexandrino cum Posidonio inter- 
cedutW traces to Posidonius ail the doctrines of Philo which can be 
grouped under the name of mysticism. All these, she says, can be found 
in Posidonius either hinted at or distinctly expressed. This conclusion 
is reached by arguments far from convincing. It is not sufficient proof 
of the Posidonian origin of a special doctrine to show parallels between, 
for example, Seneca and Philo and declare that both draw from Posi- 
donius." Miss Apelt's reference to Hirzel's note' in this connection is 
hardly warranted. Hirzel shows that there is a resemblance between 
Seneca, Ep, 88, and the opinions of Posidonius on the question of the 
value to be assigned to the encyclic studies. Posidonius, he says, was 
therefore in accord with the other Stoics on this question.* Miss Apelt 
has made an unwarranted use of these moderate statements when she 
Bays, with a bare reference to this note of Hirzel, that Seneca's letter 
"prope tota e Posidonio fluxisse videtur." There is undoubtedly a 
body of opinion held in common by a considerable group of thinkers 
who lived during the centuries immediately following Posidonius. We 
may, as Bevan points out, call this "Posidonius," but there is no suffi- 
cient proof for regarding Posidonius as its originator.' 

The eagerness to discover parallels in Philo to other writers has had 
the unfortunate effect of serving to intensify the impression of his 
uncritical eclecticism. In interpreting Philo, it is wrong to begin by 
searching for such parallels. Philo can be appreciated only when the 
task to which he set himself is understood. He was educated as a 
Greek,' his mind was stored with the thoughts of Greek philosophy and 
literature,' and his works show that it was on Greek speculations that he 
nourished his own spiritual and intellectual life. At the same time, he 
was a loyal Jew with an enthusiastic pride in Jewish monotheism and 
morality* and a loyal acceptance of the Scriptures,' the traditions," 

■ Comm. Phil. Jtn., Vol. VIII, Part I, pp. 91-141. 

'Op.eit.,pp. 118-19. 'Untersuchting. za Ciceros Phil. Schrift.,ll, 525, note 

' For the Stoic attitude to encyclic studies see Hiizel, loc. cU.; Zeller, Stoia. 
Epicureans, and Skeptics, pp. 6J-64. 

'Stoics and Skepiics (Oriord, 1913), p. 95- 

' De cong. erud. 74-76, ' Siegfried, Pkilo v. Alts., pp. 31-141. 

'Jp. (eg. a; 166; 5^. faj. 4:i79-8»; CM. 1:148-49; FJf. 3:311-16; DeJot. 
43 f.; DeAb.^. 

>V.M.i:i; FJf. a; 13-17, 35,36; ifrt.wm.6o-6*. 

'•V^. 3:15-36; VJf. 1:1-4; Somn. f.iii- 
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and the ceremonies of his ancestral faith. He believed that all th( 
of all the schools of Greek thought received full justice in Judaism,* 
His more or less conscious reasoning seems to have been that Plato's 
thoughts were true, therefore all Plato's thoughts were to be found 
in the Books of Moses. Now the philosophy of Plato can be found in 
detail in the Books of Moses only by straining language to the breaking 
point and beyond.' The Greek world was, however, accustomed to 
just such straining of language. The Stoic philosophers found their 
own ideas in Homer and the conviction grew that ancient books were 
allegorical presentations of philosophy.^ It was no new and unheard-of 
method that Philo used when he interpreted the Book of Genesis as the 
story of the progress of the human soul.* By regarding the stories of the 
Book of Genesis as allegory, he gave formal recognition to the authority 
and supremacy of the law and at the same time secured the freedom to 
think as his training demanded. 

But if the same truth is to be found expressed in such diverse forms 
as the Platonic dialogues and the Books of the Law, such comparatively 
slight variations as that between the Stoic and Platonic statements are 
of no importance whatever. Philo was convinced that there was funda- 
mental agreement. For example, the Platonic ideas, the Stoic Logoi, the 
Old Testament angels, the Greek demons are the same.^ This does not 
necessarily mean that he did not see the varying points of view from 
which these severally proceeded. Indeed he saw these difierences very 
clearly. He wages a vigorous war against what he calls the atheism and 
materialism of the Stoic philosophy.* But certain ideas and conceptions 
are, from his point of view, identical in spite of differences in background. 

The identification of similar ideas leads to a peculiar eclecticism of 
style throughout the entire field of Philo's works. Looking at Greek 
philosophy as he did from a standpoint which he regarded as superior, 

■ Mig. Ab. Qo-g4. Cf. Sp. leg, 2 : 62-64, 163, 165-67. Moses is saitf in Quis rer. 
din. 214 to have origiaated the doctrine of HeraclJtus. 

■This does not contiadict the contention of Bentwich, op. cit., pp. 171, 172, that 
Judaism and Platonism are akin. 

' For a study of the history of the allegorical method of interpretation, see BoiEsier, 
La fin du paganisme,!, ^la; Mrs. HeismaiXtSladies in Greek Allegorkai Interpretatioti , 
Chicago, 1Q07. 

* So Brfhier, introduction to the AlUgariei, Paris, rgog; Massebieau, Classemati 
des ituvra de Phiion (Paris). 

s See below, pp. iSfi., especially p. 2S, n. 4. For the type of reasoning see Case, 
EvoMion 0/ Early Christianity, p. 183. 

'See Bentwich, op. cit., pp. 63-65, 95; Mig. Ab. 178-81. 
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he seemed to see that the differences of the schools were in many cases a. 
mere matter of terminology. By varying the expression of his ideas he 
emphasizes similarities and establishes parallels strongly and closely. 
No doubt this variation of terminology and phrasing was in part adopted 
with an apologetic purpose. The leaders of the Dispersion were under 
the constant necessity of counteracting the attraction of Gentile specula- 
tion in order to retain their own people,' By his eclecticism in philo- 
sophical vocabulary, Philo exhibits Judaism as the transcendent 
philosophy, which gives place to all that is true in all schools of Greek 
speculation. 

The shifting vocabulary is one of the main sources of difficulty in the 
interpretation of Philo's thought. The difficulty is increased by the 
fact that Philo has tlie same flexibility of spirit that has confused the 
interpreters of Plato." He sometimes uses the language of rehgious 
ecstasy, sometimes that of the philosophical thinlter, sometimes that of 
the mystical poet.' But in spite of these variations in terminology and 
point of view, in spite, too, of the complete absence of system in the pre- 
sentation, and the constant highly metaphorical character of the style 
inseparable from the use of the allegorical method of interpretation, the 
careful student can find underlying presuppositions to which Philo 
holds throughout and which determine all his thought. 

The clue to his thought is to be found in Platonism in its two aspects. 
There is a basis of clear, logical reasoning with a frank recognition of the 
limits of human thought. Then, using the principles of speculative 
idealism, he gives a probable account of the universe— particularly of 
man and his duties and relations. He is convinced that life comes to its 
fulfilment, not in pursuit of the lower life of the body, but in the life of the 
Spirit. It scarcely needs to be .said that he is no mere copyist of Plato. 
The intervening centuries had by no means been barren in the fields of 
philosophy and science. Jewish elements naturally enter into his 
thought.* Again, his interest is primarily religious and theological, and 

'Hart, "Phflo of Aleiandria," Jewish Quarterly Review, XVII, 7g; Bentwich, 
op. eit., p. gi. 

' Shorey, Unity of Plata's Thought, p. $. 

I The Conybeare edition of the De Vita Conlemplativa, p. 258, gives an interesting 
example. To adopt or persevere in the Jewish religion is depicted in Philo as (1) a. 
flight from idolatiy to serve the one true God; (2) in philosophical language, as an 
ascent from sense to reason; (3) in the language of ethics, as the victory of reason in 
the soul; (4) in mystical language, as a transition to the promised land. 

* For Jewish elements in Philo, see Bentwich, op. dt., pp. 49-52; Ritter, Philon. 
w.d. Halacha, summarised in Cohn, "Latest Researches on Philo of Alexandria," 
Jemsh Quarterly Review, V, 32. 
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this bias determines the emphasis he lays on the different aspects of 
Plato's thought. Ideas originating in Plato are at times expanded and 
developed in certain directions with details that come from later sources. 
The point of view is, however, Platonic. The following chapters will 
deal with Philo's solution of the more important problems of philosophy 
and iQustrate the influence of Plato's thought and language in those 
fields. A final chapter will show the influence of Plato over the warp 
and woof of Philo's style and the way in which Philo's thought in all 
spheres naturally tended to shape itself in the language of Plato. 



CHAPTER II 

PHILO'S CONCEPTION OF THE ULTIMATE REALITY 

In harmony with Plato and against the Stoics, Philo teaches a 
dualistic conception of the universe. He believes in a God who brings 
order and law into the world of flux. But this power that shapes in the 
physical world the images of His own thought' cannot make those images 
perfect. Matter is always to some extent recalcitrant.* Physical neces- 
sity limits God's activity and distorts His work. God and matter stand 
opposed to one another.^ 

The aim of Philo's work was to show that, of these two elements, the 
spiritual alone has genuine value and that therefore man's life can come 
to its fulfilment only in the life of the spirit.^ He is convinced that the 
sensible world, with its manifold allurements to materialistic endeavor 
and sense enjo3anent, has not the reality that to our perceptions it 
seems to have.^ It is subject to change and decay, and nothing in it 
can give rest to the soul. Such rest comes only from the knowledge of 
that true reality in which there is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.^ It is only through the apprehension of this principle of all 
being that man can himself rise above'the constant press of the material 
and sensual life into that realm of being where virtue is recognized as the 
only good.7 It is, then, of supreme importance that men should be made 
aware of the permanent realitjr of which the world is but a distorted 
reflexion. This true reality is the mind or will which is beyond all 
existence as its cause and principle, the living, self-conscious Being who 
has made this imiverse and who now governs and guides it. 

' The thought of God is the archetypal seal of which this world is the impression. 
De op, mund. 25. 

* Cf . AyStiMvos inrd rrjs frw/iartic^s ^vdynyf , Leg, aU, 2 : 28 and Plato Timaeus 
46 DE; 47 £ ff. where drdym; is distinguished from vovs, 

> This will be illustrated throughout the present chapter. 

4 This topic will be dealt with in detail below. For the present see Quaes, in Gen, 
z:6. 

* Conf, ling, 52, 125 f.; De eb, 171-74, 186-89. 

^ MtU, nom. 175; Sotnn, 1:249; 2:219, 223, 225, 228^-32. 

t Fug, et Inv. 22, 193; Mui, nom, 34, 209; Somn, 2:70. For other passages 
see below, p. 83, notes 7 and 8. 
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In his description of this ultimate reality, Philo has been accused of 
a double inconsistency. On the one hand it is said that while he regards 
the ultimate reaUty as an impersonal principle, the supreme genus com- 
prehending in itself all the multiplicity of species, he puts alongside of 
this the Jewish conception of a living, personal God." Others point out 
that, while he insists that God absolutely transcends the universe, he is 
equally insistent on the Stoic doctrine that the universe is created, filled, 
and governed by Him.' These inconsistencies, if such they may be 
caOed, are certainly present in Philo's thought, but it cannot be granted 
that they are due to an imperfect fusion in his mind of the opposing 
doctrines of Judaism and HeUenism or Stoicism and Platonism. They 
are already present, fully developed, in Plato. But before the affinities 
in thought and language between Plato and Philo are iUustrated in 
detail, the nature of these inconsistencies must be further examined. 

In the first place, then, Philo thinks of God as the ultimate reality, 
as the supreme genus, but this does not exclude the notion of personality. 
We shall have to consider the same problem in connection with the doc- 
trine of the Logos. In Sophist 248 E, Plato tells us that being as such 
cannot be conceived without soul and mind. For every religious man, 
the ultimate reality must be more than a mere dead, logical principle. 
Plato tends, under the influence of the religious emotions, to make the 
ideas into active powers. The principle of all life, the unity transcend- 
ing the difference of subject and object, maintaining its own identity 
in all the variety of its manifestations, is very naturally thought of as 
itself a living will. Once the personality of this supreme idea is granted, 
the religious imagination represents it as an object of desire, as including 
in itself all the qualities which we attribute to the perfect soul, among 
them, self-giving love and feUowship with other souls. The incon- 
sistency is not peculiar to Philo or to Plato. 

The second inconsistency, that between the transcendence and the 
immanence of God, to use a modern expression, is an inconsistency which 
no system can escape which holds to the doctrine of an unchanging reahty 
behind the world of sense. ^ Exactly the same difficulty presents itself 
in connection with Plato's theory of ideas. The ideas are at once tran- 

' Brfihier, 14. pkit. el rdig., pp. 69 ff. 

' Heinze, Lehre t. Logos, pp. 208 ff., especially 210. Cf. Wendland, Hell. R6m. 
Kull.,p. lis. 

' SeeShorey, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 6, 7, 39; Jowett, "Introduction to the 
Parmeoidea," in Jowett's Plalo, IV, 38-43; Inge, article on "PM!o" in Hastings' 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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scendent and immanent. Plato can represent the relation between them 
and the particulars only by a series of metaphors.' 

In view of such considerations it must not be hastily assumed that 
Philo is holding two incompatible doctrines if, in spite of his emphasis 
on the transcendence of God, he frequently uses the language of Stoicism 
in speaking of His immanence." One expression must here be considered. 
God, Philo says, fills all things, not with His thought only, but with His 
essence.' This expression seems to imply the complete adoption of the 
doctrine of the Stoics, with the materialistic conception of the inter- 
penetration of matter. ^ The context shows, however, in every case where 
it is used, that this expression does no more than emphasize God's 
omnipresence. His essence is opposed to thought, not because it is 
matter, but because it is something beyond thought. God is present, 
not as we in thought participate in events far distant in space or time, 
but actually present. It is not surprising that Philo has to use meta- 
phors from the material world to express the immanence of the tran- 
scendent God. We may compare Plato's use of iitTixti" to represent 
the relation of the particular to the idea and the criticism of the expres- 
sion in Parmenides 131 A, 132 D.' 

Another expression used of God which has been similarly interpreted 
in a Stoic sense is 6 tQ>v SKwv raws.' In Leg. all. 1:91, He is said to be 
1} Twv SKuiv ^vx'f) "tra ivvoiav. The qualification nori ivvoiav is signifi- 
cant in view of the passage in M^/g.j4ft. 181: fi^rt ydp t6v Kbafutv fiiiTt rijc 
Tou Kai7}u>v <i/\ixiiv t6v TpSnov tlvox 6(bv. The apparent contradiction 
disappears when we see that in Mig. Ab. 181 he is speaking of God as 
He is in His essence, while the other phrases are used to express our 
thought of Him. In His essence He stands outside the universe. Not 
He but His powers support it (Mig.Ab. 1S2). By analogy we can speak 
of Him as the pods of the universe but the analogy is not perfect. Our 
»ovs does not create our body. It is in its essence confined and contained 
by the body. God is beyond the universe not in thought only but in 
essence and He has created it. {Mig. Ab. 192-94), The description of 

' See Shorey, loc. cit. ' Heinae, Lekre v. Logos, p. 109. 

> De sac. A. et C. 67; Quod da. pot. 1S3-SS; De past. C. 6, 7, 30; De gig. 27, 47; 
Leg. 0^.3:4. 

< See Br^hier's note on Leg. all. 3 
Act. Plac. I, 7, 33, Zeller, Sloics, Epici. 

' Cf. Shorey, Unity, pp. 36 1. 

' Mig. Ab. 186, 192-94; De gig. 40 f.; Cf. Qi 



his edition of the Allegories and compare 
■, and Skeptics, p. 148. 
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God as the vov; t&v Skuiv, though Stoic,' originates with Plato.' Philo'a 
thought is here much more akin to Plato's ia tliat the world-soul is 
distinguished from the irpcoToi e«6i. Yet in ordinary speech about God 
the familiar language of Stoicism is used. 

A more detailed study of Philo's doctrine of God shows beyond all I 
question his essential agreement with Plato. It has been objected that 
God in Plato is the Idea of Good and as such is a part of the ideal world 
to be grasped by our thought, while in Philo He is beyond the world of 
ideas and we must pass even beyond mind to receive the vision of Him.* 
This interpretation of Philo is correct, but he is not in this respect to 
be contrasted with Plato. We cannot baldly identify Plato's God with 
the Idea of Good,* and, whether we make this identiiicatioE or not, God 
is still for Plato "beyond the world of ideas." The Idea of Good is 
iirtKiiva T^s oSxrlai {Rep. 509 B) j'ust as, for Philo, God is beyond the 
world of ideas as their ultimate cause and as the most generic idea.' As 
objective i-pxh, the Idea of Good in Plato is never attainable in human 
knowledge.* The identification of God with the Idea of Good cannot, 
however, be maintained as a doctrine of Plato. With much greater ' 
plausibility, the God of Plato may be identified with 76 iv. The 
identification is clearly made in Sophist 249 A, where, in an eloquent 
digression, Plato speaks of being as having soul and mind. Logically, 
pure being is unknown, according to Plato.' It is a religious concept 
and Plato recognizes that as a logical principle it does not exist.' 

Since this is so, it cannot be maintained that the ecstasy in which the 
vision of reality is received is for Plato more intellectual in its character 
than it is for Philo.' The moral preparation which both thinkers deem 
necessary for the vision of the Absolute will be dealt with elsewhere.'" 
It is sufficient here to point out that the vision of true being is, for Plato, 

■ See Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics, pp. 148 1, with notes. 

' See Tittuieiis 36 D E. 

1 Brfhier, Id. plUl. el relig., pp. 71 f. Cf. pp. 200, 275, 296. 

' Shorey, The Idea 0} Good in Plato's Republic, p. 188, n. 2, 

> t4 « yinKunrbt ianv b esAj, Leg. all. 2:86. 

* Cf. Shorey, UnUy of Plato's Thoughl, p. 16; Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, 
p. 232; Timaeas 44 C, 48 D- 

I Sophist 248 D E; Parm. 141 E; contrast Timaeus 38 A B. See Shorey, Unity, 
p. 39- 

' Unity, p. 39. 

• Brfhier, Id. phil. et relig., p. 200 and especially p. 375, d. 3. "La, contemp 
tion d'Aristote et I'extase de Pktan .... sont le r£sultfit de I'activitt du suject." 

" See chap. V of this essay. 
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attained, not through intellectual activity, but in moments ol divine 
madness, and under the influence of Eros.' The vision of the divine is 
for Plato as for Philo the vague consciousness of something infinite. We 
must emphasize the fact, however, that the notion of the contemplation 
of the divine is for both thinkers a religious concept. This does not 
deny that there is another aspect to the thought of both in which all 
the principles are exact and logical.' 

Philo is, then, giving what is at least a plausible interpretation of 
Plato when he identifies God with pure being,' Now of pure being 
we can say nothing at all except that it exists.* We find that 
Phiio's language in this connection reproduces the negations that 
characterize that of Plato. To both thinkers, God's name is un- 
known. ^ He is beyond perception,' beyond speech,' beyond knowledge,* 

■ Phaedrus 249 C-E; Symp. 11 1 E ff. 

■ See Shorey, Unity, pp. 5 f. The logical basis o! Phiio's thougjit is eihibited in 
the remaining parts of this essay. 

>Tiiv. SeeDccherab.ioS; Quad del. pot. 1 $3, 160, i6x-, De post. C. 1-^,9,1^,16; 
Quis TfT. div. iig; Decong. isg; De sac. A. tt C. to; and many other passages. Ti6v 
means God in Plato Timaeus 38 A E. See Shorey, Unity, p. 39. For an account of 
Plato's theology, see article on "Greek Philosophy" by Shorey in Hastings' Encyc. of 
Retigion and El/tics, DC, 861-62. 

' Leg. ait. 3 : 206. rii iv laxl""" f) Sn iaii/iaTOr fj in adtia i) Sn nxAv fl 5ti iirouii' 

i.ro^fjytiiTdtiL; dtXXd rtpi yt iavrou ^6k>s l^x^P^'^^^^t ^'^ '^^ ti6m^ &ii/ev6iDi rife iavrav 
*i«tj itpi^flwi. C(. Z)c ^j(. C. 13, i8-2o; Leg. all. i:gj; Quis rer. div. it:,; Mig. 
Ab. 195. 

'Quis rer. div. 170; Leg. all. 1:91; Somn. 1:230. Cf. Crot. 400 D, it,ji fltuJB 
o6Nf laiitv dCtc mpl. abribir oSrf irtpi iiv^rui', and the statement regarding the logical 
concept of pure being in Porta. 142 A, oiii' S.pa ivo/ia tarl,^ oArip. Philo probably 
regarded ri flf of the Parmenides as a philosophical term tor God. 

" idpanv, in Conf. ling. 138. Cf. ripl ri Sn re j «ot -rd 44po7ui> in Rep. 529 B and 
further Tim. 46 D; 52 A; Soph. 246 A B. See also Quod Deus sit 62, oW tbi ofipai-ij 
oifi' ui xiaiios- noii yip tlSj) ToOri yi nal fii alfffliji«>p ipxtiuva, Mul. nam. 7-10; 
and Fug. et Itiv. 92. With these compare Farm. 142 A, oM' ipa. imiia tariv airi 
.... otU alaBjiatt. 

' See SkppiiTov yip Ti6ria Quis rer. div. 170 and ct. Mut. 710m. 15; Leg. all. 3:206. 
See Parm. 142 A oiSi \6yoi and cf. note s above on Phiio's intetpretatioD of the 
Pofmenidts. 

* a. Philo, Deap.mand.S; Leg. alt. y. 206; Quod Deus sit jog; De pest.C. I3,s&, 
i63, 169; and cf. oiii rf pjl KaTaX'iirT6siDQuod Deus sit 61, In Plato, see Parm. 142 A, 
eiit TK iirior^uTi oiiSi S6^, and Tim. 29 C D, especially ^kriv irBfiuxlyiir txpiuy, Smti 
npt Toirwv rif tlnAra h36op i-wvUxoiti'oi't xpiirn nbtoo vtiti' in ripa fijTttf. Also 
Crat. 400 D, Tim. 28 C, Critias 107 D and compare on the transcendence of the ideas 
in Parm. 133, Phaedr. 246 C D. 
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the unmoved' and unchangeable," beyond time,^ without parts* i 
form.' 

It is by a logical contradiction that Philo attaches positive predicate 
to this Being of whom he has said we can know nothing. The contra- 
diction cannot be explained away. Drummond, in his Philo Judaeus or 
the Jewish Alexandrian PHUosophy (London, 1888), Vol. II, pp. 23-34, 
softens the meaning of Hvotos by the logical distinction between Totiv and 
Idtov. The word fiiroto!, he thinks, means that God is not a member of a 
class. It emphasizes His uniqueness but is not meant to exclude iitAriyras. 
Hence Philo can use positive language of God but this positive language 
is descriptive not of irwAnjrtis but only of tStiTijrai. This explanation 
is accepted by Br^er {Idies pkil. et relig., p. 72), The explanation 
can hardly hold in view of Quod Deus sit 55, where dxoio! is explained 
by i^iXiiw ivtu x'^P'^ii'^po^ Ti)c tirap^iv. This latter phrase could not 
mean anything but the denial of the possibility of conceiving of any 
quality or any form in God. 

We must remember, however, that the very denial of qualities to 
God is due to the effort to describe perfection.' Absolute perfection 
can be described only negatively. The absolute simpHcity of the divine 
is the simplicity of a unity in which differences are transcended and 
united. God is, then, perfect, and in our effort to get an approximate 
conception of Him we have a right to attribute to Him the qualities of our 
ideal of perfection. Strictly speaking, such statements about God are 
untrue, but they are partly true. God is at least as good as the content 
of our human word. We get our notions of the Unbegotten, Philo tells 

' See Philo De post. C. 19, 25, 27, 28; Conf. ling. 134, 139; De gig. 49; Quis rer. 
div. 33; for Plato see Farm. 139 A; Sopk, 349 A; Titti. 38 A. 

' Cf. De plant. 91, ykvav Si tv AMc With Rep. 381 C, iiivtt id. ArXui tv r^ otroD 
liop4^. For further eipressions for the unchangeability of true being see Plato Farm. 
138 C; J?e?.33iBC; Porw. 152 E; Vh\Lo Quod Deus sU 22; Leg. aU. 1:51; Defiant. 
91; Conf . ling, gb; De ckerub. ig, go. 

■ Quod Deus sit 32, ob xpAim AtAi ri ipxtruroi' toD xp^poo Ktd wii,piSti.yiia aUiv A 
^lot fa-Til' aliTau, with Tim. 38 B, xpiivs .... t(7dwi' .... xari. tA napahtiyna 
Tilt Suuuvfas •tibatuis. See further in Philo, De plant. 51; De post. C. 14; Leg. ail. 
1:20; and in Plato Purw. 141 DE; rim.37DS. 

* Philo i>« gig. 27, 52; Leg.all.2-.y, Plkto So?*. i4S A; Po«».i37CD. 

1 Philo Leg. ail. 1:51; 3:36; Quod Deus sit 55; Plato Farm. 137 D; Pkatdr. 
347 C. 

' God is not below qualities; he transcends them. See De op. mund. 8; De sac. 
A. etc. io,g2. loi; Quod Deus sit j; De plant, s'; De cherub. S6; Quis rer. div. iSj; 
Leg. alt. 3 ; 10; V.M. 2 : 239. The doctrine of the perfection of God is at the basia of 
the theology of Rep. li. See especially 379 B, 381 B. Cf. Tim. 29 A; Theaet. ij6 BC. J 
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us, from the things that happen to ourselves," Although He is beyond 
the reach of language, we must speak of Him in words we know if we 
are to have any comprehension of Him at all.' So Plato finds it neces- 
sary to give positive determinations of God if He is to be the object of 
aspiration and devotion. The account we give of Him is only a probable 
account, an approximation to the truth. ^ Plato thinks that this must 
be so when we attempt to speak of any Absolute, even absolute ideas. 
Any terms we use are used by analogy." But such language as we can 
use we have a right to use, even while we remember that the perfection 
we attempt to represent escapes and transcends all determinations. 

We must remember too that this transcendent Being is the only 
cause,' the father and creator of the universe;' that He fills all things, 
not with His thought only, but with His essence.' True, His essence is 
not exhausted in the universe; He is above it and beyond.' Indeed we 
may say that only His powers are in the universe.' But, while He is 
above His powers, He includes them." What they do, He does through 
them. Now they are visible, working in the world. From their activity 
we get a clue to the nature of God." 

' ConJ. ling. 98; De sac. A. et C. 95 f-l and in Plato, Phaedr. 346 C. 

' Leg. ad Gai, 5; Mid. nom. 13; De Ab. 51; Sp. leg. 1:109; Somn. 1:231 t. 

' T6y dK6Ta ^Bft«i, Tim. jg D. 

< Parm. 133 D. Cf. Tim. ag C, ju4 iumroJ yiyriiiieSa wiprn ri-vTun abrotii 
JaUTDii jfioXiryoufiinjui X^Tout tal ijnjKptffioiiiiiovt AroSoufoi. Also Phaedr. 246 C. 

^ Leg. all. 1:20; Deckerub. 7&; iJeeS. 73, 107; Mig.Ab.i^i; fug. eJ /»r. 137, 141; 
De post. C. 14, ig, 168; Quis rcr. div. 22, 114 f., 171; Con/, ling. 134-27. Cf. Tim. 
29 A, Rep. 597 C. 

' rariip tal iDHjr^t, 3 phrase taken over from Tim. 28 C. The phrase occura a 
countless number of times in Pbilo. The following is a partial list of the passages. 
Decal. 32, SI, 6^, 90,105,134; Leg. oW. i;iS, 2:49; ifut. »wm. 45. "7; Sp.leg. f.is, 
96; Deop.mund.T, QuiirCT-. rfiu. 62, 98, no, 236; Con/. /tng. 144, 170; Mig.Ah.iiy, 
Fug. el Iwi. 177, 197; Quod Deus sil 19, 30; Samn. 1:73; V.M. 1:48, 192, 156, 262, 
288; De -16.9,58; Proem. 24,32; Quaes, in Gen. t:6; Sp. leg. 2:6, 256; 3:127, 178, 
189,199; 4:180; Z)c rirt. 34, 64, 77. 

'Cf. supra, p. IS, n. 3. 

' npUxfi' Iti npitxiiam!, Mig, Ab. 182-83, '9^1 ^ P"'^- C 14, 20; De sob, 63; 
Leg. all. 1:44, 3:51; Cm/, ling. 136. Cf. Plato Parm. 138 AB, xtwixoiro &«■' 
IkcIkiu .... frtpor , . . , ri rtpiixop, Irtpoi- St ri rtpuxiltiror. 

f Desac.A.etCs^U Mig. Ab. iS:> f.; Mat.nom.is- 

" De op. mund. S; De sac. A. el C. 59-60. 

"De?oiJ.C. 167-69; Fug. a Irtv. lbs; ieg. oJi. 1:38, 3:98 f. Cf. in Plato CfoJy- 
lus, the naming ot the gods from their powers, especially the phraseology in Crat. 405 A 
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The ideal of perfection set forth by Philo is in striking accord with 
that of Plato. The chief points emphasized are the unchangeability 
of God in contrast to the changing things of sense;' the perfect goodness 
of God,' a goodness which means a fatherly care for men and for all 
creation; His perfect knowledge and power. In repeating these ideas, 
Philo makes constant use of Platonic phraseology. The following list 
of parallels reveals his close relationship to Plato. 
BeawdTfis: used of God in Plato Pkaedo, 62 D. Cf. dtoifs 6vTas deairdras 
in Laws 726. 

See in Philo De cherub, 83, 107; Quis rer, div. 23; De plant, 53. 
^y€fjL6)v: used of Love in Plato Symp, 197 E. Cf. t6v t&v ir&,vTo>v Btbv 
iiyqidva tcov t€ 6vT<av koX tQv /xeKk6vT(ji)v in the pseudo-Platonic 
Epistle VI, 323 C, with Shorey's note. Class. PhU., X, 87 f. 

Philo De sac. A, et C, 129; De plant. 2; Quis rer. div, 7; De 
cherub, 99, 107, 108; Quod det, pot, 29, 155; De post. C. 5, 9; Quod 
Deus sit 19; Sp. leg. 1:32. . 
fiaaiKeifs: 'P\aXoCrat.$g6A,llLpxo)VT€K<dPa(r(X€i>sT(avir&.vT(ji)v] Lawsgo^A; 
90SE. 

Philo De post C, loi; De gig. 46; De ag, 51, 78; De plant, 33, 
92; Cong. 116; Deop, mund. 88; Mig, Ab. 146; Fug, et Inv. 66, 95, 
98; Conf, ling, 170; De cherub, 99. 
KvpepvriTiis: Plato Laws 905 E-906 E; Pol, 272 E; Symp, 197 E. 

Philo Conf. ling. 98; De op. mund, 46. 
voiioOkTfjs: Plato Laws 662 C, roifs voiioOeriiaavTes .... Seoifs. 

Philo Fug. et Inv, 66, 95, 99. 
4HX6d(apos: Plato, used of Love in Symp, 197 D. 

Philo De post, C, 26; Fug, et Inv. 62, 66. 
<f>iK6,v6p(i)7ros: Plato Laws 713 D, 6 Beds ^pa Kal 4>CKIkvBp(jiiro$ &v. Cf. on 
Love in Symp. 189 D. 

Philo De plant. 92; De cherub. 99; De post. C. 147. 
bibhffKCLKos : Plato on Love in Symp. 197 A, o5 iikv &v 6 Beds oiros 5i5d(ricaXos 
ykvrjrai. ^ . 

Philo De op. mund. 149; Cong. 114; Leg. aU. 3:162, 163; Quis 
rer, div, 19, 25, 67, 102; Mig, Ab, 15. 
(TWT^p: Plato Tim. 48 D, trwr^pa €{ drdirov koX difBovs 5tty7i5<r€ws. 
Cf. <rwn)p &PUTTOS of Love in Symp, 197 D E. 

Philo Z>f sac. A. et C. 70; Quod Deus sit 156; Quis rer. div. 60; 
Fug. et Inv. 162; Mig. Ab. 25; Desob. 55; Cong. 171; De op. mund. 
169; De post. C. 156; Conf. ling. 93; Sp. leg. 2:198. 

' See above, p. 18, n. 2. * See p. 18, n. 6. 
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iTurranp: Plato Pkaedo 62 D, olirtp &pitTTol tla^iv ruy 6vtciiv iirt<TT&Tai, 
Bfol; Pol. 271 E; Symp. 197 D. 

Philo Quod. det. pot. 142, Cf. iiriTpoiros, Cong. 118; Qwod Deus 
sit. 30; KriStiiiiv, Cong. 118. 
eblttviis: Plato Laws 712 B. 

Philo Quod det. pot. 95, 
Cause of good only: Plato Tim. 29 E-30 A, 41 D E, Rep. 379 B C, 380 C, 
617 E. 

FWo De plant, sy, Cottf. ling, z-jg; Deag.iigt.; Fug. et Inv. jg, 
80, Ci. tlitpytTiii in De sob. 55; De plant. &6-&% Deop.muHd.i6g; 
Cong. 171J De post. C. 154. 
IXcui: Plato taws 792 D, 712 B. Cf. praise of Love in Symp. 197 D. 

Philo Mig. Ab. 15, 124; Fug. et Inv. 141; De plant. 90. 
i.ykvriTO%: Plato Pkaedr. 245 D, fe/>. 527 B. 

PhiloCon/, /i«g. 98; De virt. (>%, 2iy, Dedecal, ^1,64; Decherub. 
44; De gig. 42; Quod Deus sit sb; Leg. aU. i:si. 
Aliioi: Plato Tim. 37 E. 

Philo De decal. 41, 64; De op. mund. 12; ZJe virt. 65. Cf. 
fi^ffaproi, ie^. all. 1:51; 3:3. 
Perfectly just: Philo Fug. et Inv. 82, quoting Plato Theaet. 176 C. 
The beginning and the ending: Plato Z^ws 715 E. 6 . . . . fleii .... 

Philo Quis rer. dtv. 120, Ka.1 fii)» aa-ntp aX i-pxnl 6fov, oCrco; xat 
rd T^Xii Qfov. 
Wise: Plato laws 902 E; Tim. 51 E; PAaafr. 278 D. 

Philo Mig. Ab. 134; Cong. 114; f«g. e/ Inv. 47; />e jac, j1, el C. 



Physician: Plato Pol. 273 E; Laws 903 BC, 905 E; Symp. 189 D. 
Philo De sac. A. et C. 70; Mig. Ab. 124. 

The figure of the sun in Plato, Rep. 508, there applied to the Idea of 
Good, is a frequent figure in Philo to represent God, He is the sun of 
the intelligible world {De Ab. 119). Philo carries the analogy farther 
than Plato does. For example, he says that just as the physical sun 
dazzles by its brightness, so the glory of God dazzles our minds {Sp. 
leg. 1:37-40).- 

But Philo by no means confines himself to the vocabulary of Plato. 
The philosophical and religious sects had developed a considerable range 

' For further illustrations of the use ot the figure, see Sontn. 1:72-76, 90 f., m; 
De fraem. 37-39, 43 f.; Sp. leg. 1 : 179; De virt. 164, 179; Frg. from J. of D, 748 B 
(M. 654]) De cherub. 97; Fug. et Ins. 136. 
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of expression since Plato's day and Philo seems to use the language of 
many schools of set purpose in order to commend to those who had been 
influenced by those schools the opinions he upholds. Stoic vocabulary 
is freely drawn upon. God is, for example, called the active cause, t6 
ipaaTTipiov airujj'.' The expression Spaarijpiov does not occur in Plato, 
though Ktrauv, which Philo uses in Fug. ei Inv. 8, is a Platonic equivalent 
{Pkaedrus 245 DE). But even while using the Stoic word, Philo does 
not depart from his essential Platonism. In attributing all perfection 
to God, Phiio uses at times expressions which describe the perfect man. 
In several passages, God is called blessed and happy, a phrase used in 
Plato to describe the ideal life.' Expressions that describe the Stoic 
wise man are freely applied to God,^ Aristotle is drawn upon for the idea 
that God is beyond the reach of praise.^ The language of unrestrained 
adulation found in the addresses to the Hellenistic kings and emperors 
shows many parallels to Philo's characterization of God.^ The term 
TpnrbS-qTo^ which is twice used'' is a hint of Philo's adoption of the vocabu- 
lary of the cults of his native Alexandria. But through all this variety 
of expression, the one thought of God's perfection and beneficence is 
repeated and emphasized. 

The word xari^p is used of God, not only in the physical sense in 
which the word is used in Plato, but with the moral implications of the 
word developed. In the De Jos. 265, God is contrasted with our earthly 
father and is said to be "the unbegotten, incorruptible, everlasting 
Father, who sees all things and hears all things, even the things that are 

• De op. miind. 8; De cherub. 87; Quod del. pot. 162; fug. et lire. 11. 

" Plato Rep. 3S4 A, Laics 660 E, 730 C, Gorg. 507 C. Expression applied to G<k1 
in Philo ZJe ^ohJ. 3s; Quod Deus sit i^; DeAb.^T, Sp. leg. I'.ioi), 33Q; 2:53, 

' i n6ro% amtii!, Mig. Ab. 134; Cong. 114; Fug. et Ini. 47; De sac. A. el C. 110. 
i ii6n>i &,fOStpos, Quis rer. div. 1&6; Somn. 3.243. 6 u6yos mXlrQc, De cherub, lit. 
6 pAmi ^aaiXiit, De post. C. 101; Cong. 116; Mig. Ab. 146; Conf. ling. 170. For 
s imilar expressions applied to the Stoic wise man see Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, OTid 
Skeptics, p. 270 with notes. 

*Leg. all. 3:10. Cf. V.M. 2(3) : 239; Mig. Ab. 40. In Aristotle Elh. Nie. 
iioi b 12, virtue is declared to be beyond praise, since praise implies the existence of 
a standard beyond the object praised. InDesac. A. elC. 34 Philo declares that virtue 
needs no praise. Like the sun and the moon, it is its own best evidence. 

' See WendJand, Die Hell. R3m. Kultur, pp. 76 f.; pp. 100-103. Note the phrases 
litya.! 0a<riXcbs aiaimfflos, the names Zfbni^, EbepyiTJis in the Rose tta inscription (p. 77); 
eaTfjpa ad fitpykTTtv (p. 100-101); itmi'iFToBdi'ejjuTtraujSWouTSpo Used of Augustus. 
See Dittenbetger, Sylloge inscript. Grace. (Leipaig, 189B), Vol. I, No. 347, 

' De post. C. 12; M«l. nom. 7. Cf. TpiTriBriToq "A!uj«!, quotation from a hymn in 
Hippoly tus, Refut. omn. Ham. 5 : 9. 
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quiet, the one who always sees even the things that are in the inmost 
recesses of the soul," The ideas here attached to the word come from 
Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1160&, 24 f.: ^ liiv -yap iroTpAi irpis vttis Koivdiyia 
fiaffiKtlas ix^L TXWi' '"'2'' rtKPwy yJlp t$ varpi fiiXii. ivrtudfv Si Kai 
"Ofiijpos rdv Aia irCiTkpa TTpoaayoptiiti- TraTpucii -yap i.px^ ^H^frai. J)8n.ai.\(ia 
efpoi. The Homeric passage referred to is II. 15.47, vaTqp &vSpG>v n 
Sfuv re. The same phrase is used in Hesiod, Shield of Heracles 27, 
with a notion of fatherly care. 

warilp S' AvSpSiv re flewv re 
fiXXiji' fiiiTiy Hipiuve fitri <t>ptstv, 6<l>pa Otoiatv 
&y5pn.(TL t' AXr^Jio-Tjfftv apiji iX/ir^pa ifivrfhaai. 
The notion of God's providential care is emphasized in Plato, though it 
does not occur in connection with the word irnr^p. See especially 
Laws 8gg Dff.,and Professor Shorey's article on "Greek Philosophy " in 
Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, IX, 861-62. 

While this use of Trarrjp imphes that all men are God's children, 
there are certain passages in which Philo speaks as if only the wise man 
were the son of God.' So in Conf. ling. 145, he interprets the expression 
vim 8fov in Deut. 14: i as equivalent to ol Si iiriiTTiinji KtxP'npivoL T0\iiv6%. 
In De sob. 56 the wise man is described as ix6vf)% tiiytv-fis since he has 
God as his Father. Sonship to God is here equivalent to the mystic 
ifioloiais, a famihar idea in the Greek mystery religions.' 

Over against the perfect, unchangeable Being, Plato had set in his 
thought the world of change and decay in which we live. This world is 
in constant flux.^ Evil is due to the fact that the world of matter by its 
very nature does not receive the motions of order but moves in con- 
fusion.* This teaching is also that of PhUo. This world is to him, too, a 
world of constant 0ux, where things are wavering and uncertain,' 
where evil clings to us by the very fact that we are on the earth and bound 
to becoming.' 

' See Brfbier, Id. phil. et retig., p, 234. 

'For iuolMTii, see Plato Tkeaei. 176 B-C; Rep. 500 C; Phaalr. 613 A-«S3 E, 
and compare Vergil Ed, iv, " ille deum vitam accipiet," with Conington's note in 
Vol. Ill, p. 518 of his edition of Vergil; Rohde, Psyche, II, 14 ff. 

' Pkaedo 78 D E; Symp. 307 E, ao8 A; Crat. 439 D. 

< rim. 46 E; 47 E-4a A. 
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27; 3:178; Quod dtl, pot. 148; De post. C. 23, 29; Quod Dais sit 4; 



119 f.; Fug. et Inv. iGo; Frg. M. 674; Mid. nam. 156; De cherub, ig; Cong. 
DeAb. 84; Somti. 2:153, 258. 

^ Quod del. pel. 146; Qi«Mi.j«Gwt. 4:157,363; De plant. 53; Conf. ling. to6, 177; 
Qitis rer. div. 240; De eb. 208. 
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Philo's Platonism has been generally recognized in connection with 
his doctrine of matter/ and the subject need not detain us here. Matter 
in his system is completely passive, without quality or motion, capable 
under the influ^ice of divine power of becoming anything and everything 
in sensible existence, but of itself dead and formless.' The language 
used is borrowed from Plato's descripticm of primary matter.^ Primary 
matter is, for Philo and for Plato alike, uncreated, a kind of eternal 
bdng.^ Both authors in describing primal matter so emphasize its 
nothingness in comparison with God that all notions are abstracted from 
it except that of extension,^ though Philo does not identify primal 
matter with qxtce so explicitly as Plato does. Both authors, again, 
while they think of primal matter as qualified only by extension, are 
unable, in picturing creation, to eso^ the notion of a pre-cosmic chaos.^ 
Here too the difference is that Plato is more e^lidt than Philo. He 
definitely posits a secondary matter. He does not tell us how the 
change from primary to secondary matter takes place but only that " the 
nurse of becoming, made moist and fiery, and receiving the shapes of 
earth and air and undergoing all the other changes that accompany 
these becomes manifold in appearance." It becomes filled with powers 
that are unequal and unbalanced, and by reason of this unequal distri- 
bution of weight it is shaken in every part. By this motion, the various 

' For a discussion of Philo's views see Br^hier, Id. pkU., p. 8i ; Dnimmond, Pkilo 
Jud,, 1, 299-306; Bafimker, Problem der Materiel p. 384; Robins, Hcxaemeral LU,, 
Chicago Diss. (191 2), p. 30, n. 4; Zeller, PkU. der Griech. fWol. m, Part 11, p. 387. 

' De op. mund. 9, 22; QuU rer. div. 140, 160; called ''mother and nurse of created 
things/' De eb. 61. • 

» Tim. 30 A, so CD, 51 A. Cf. for "mother" Tim. 50 D, 51 A; for "nurse" 
Tim. 49 A; 52 D. 

4 Cf . Shorey, AJP, X, 48, note to Tim. 30 A. Philo nowhere speaks of matter 
as created. Passages which seem to imply that it is created are pointed out by 
Keferstein {Pkilos Lehre v. d. gdUl. MiUel, Leipzig, 1846, p. 6), Grossmann (Quaes, 
PkU., 1, 19, n. 70), and Siegfried (PkUo v. Alex., pp. 232 f.). Heinze follows Siegfried. 
See his Lekre van Logos , p. 210, note. These passages have been correctly interpreted 
by Drununondi he. cU. They are Somn. 1 : 76 (06 §i6ifop ^luovpy^ dXXd mX jcrMrri^f). 
Frg. from Eusebius (M ii. 325 f.); De Deo (M. 616). Other passages clearly imply 
the independent existence of matter. See De op. mund. 9; Quaes, in Gen. 1:55; 
Somn. 2:45; Sp. leg. 1:329. So Battmker, Br6hier, Robins. 

* For Philo see De op. mund. 9, it/zvxop, iudpriTOp; Fug. et Inv. 8 f., ftvocoy xal 
iLvdUop Kol iLaxntUiTtaTOP ohaiap. Cf. Fug. d Inv. 198; Mut. nom. 135; Somn. 2:45; 
Sp. leg. 1 1328; 4: 187; Quaes, in Gen. i : 55. For Plato see Shorey in AJP, DC, 298. 

*Cf. De plant. 3; Somn. 2:45; Sp. leg. 1:328; 2:151; and in Plato Tim. 30 A 
and 50 C. 
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elements are separated "even before the universe was formed out of 
them." But they all existed without reason or order, disposed just as 
one would expect when God was not there.* The universe was not quiet, 
but moving without harmony or order.* 

Zeller thinks that Philo's use of the word ohala for matter means that 
he here adopts a Stoic point of view opposed to that of Plato. The 
expression, he says, is identical with "body" in the Stoic teaching and by 
using it Philo seems to imply "against Plato and with the Stoics" a 
material substratum.^ But Plato did believe in a material substratum. 
Zeller identifies space in Plato with the /xi) 6v and does not recognize 
that this "primary matter" is, in the Timaeus, a kind of eternal being.^ 
In Timaeus 52 C, Plato actually says that phenomena cling to oMa 
through their existence in space. The use of the word oMa to designate 
this material substratvun is, however, not Platonic. The Stoics used 
the word for matter, defining this as Plato defined 6v in Sophist 247 D£. 
For them, oMa was that which could act and be acted ujpon.s It is an 
interesting case of the way in which the vocabulary of Stoicism influences 
Philo, even when he does not accept their thought, that he adopts their 
term for real existence and transfers it to his notion of matter, the com- 
pletely passive substratiun. He is as far as possible from accepting 
the Stoic idea that matter could ever be the active cause. 

' Tim. 52 D-S3 B. 

' Tim. 30 A. Philo does not admit movement without vovs. Cf. De op. mund. 9, 
MPiiOkp dh Koi axuiMTurdkv koX ^vx^^^f ^^^ t-ov povj with Tim. 50 C, Kipoiffieuop koX 
2taorxi7/iari^6/i€vov {>v6 r&v daibvrtav, Br^hier, Id. pkil., p. 79, regards De op. mund. 9, 
&^vxov Kol SlkLptitop I^ havTov, as an explicit contradiction of Tim. 30 A. But for Plato 
too the primary matter is moved bird tQv tUnbvrfav and is perfectly without qualities. 
See Tim. 50 D E; 51 A B. 

« Phil, der Griech., Vol. Ill, Part n, p. 387. 

* See Shorey, Unity, pp. 38, 39. 

s Passages quoted in Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics, p. 126, n. 2. 



CHAPTER III 

THE INTERMEDIARY POWERS 

Between God and creation, mediating God's activity in the world, 
Philo has described a series of beings arranged in varying hierarchies. 
Here, as elsewhere, one school of interpretation has found bits of Stoic, 
Heraclitean, neo-Pythagorean, Platonic, and Oriental mystic teaching 
mingled together without any eflFort to discover and state the principle 
which gives to all of these their xmity of content.' And here, as else- 
where, it is the breadth of Philo's learning, the eclecticism of his style, 
which has misled scholars. He permits himself to use the expressions 
of many schools without departing at all from the unity and consistency 
of his own thought. The clue to his thought here too is Platonism, the 
mingling in Plato of sound, consistent, logical thought with the fervor 
and imagination of the religious teacher and maker of myths. These 
two elements are present in Philo's teaching. They are not so clearly 
and explicitly distinguished as they are in Plato, but we are by no means 
left without a clue to Philo's consciousness of the two sides of his teaching., 

A great source of diflSculty to the student of Philo's thought in this 
connection is the ambiguity of the word \6yos.^ It may mean "the 
mind,'* or "faculty of thought," and so be equivalent to vovs or SL&voia^ 
Again, it may mean "an idea in the mind."^ Still another meaning is 
that of "right reason" or "reasonableness."* In coimtless passages it 
means simply "speech."* Other non-technical meanings that occur 
in Philo are "accoimt," "definition," "essay," "principle."^ 

This brief smnmary is sufficient to indicate that the expression \6yos^ 
Otov has to be examined carefully in relation to its context before we 

* So especially Br^hier, Id. pkU, et relig., pp. 83-1 ii. 

' Grossmann, Quaes, PhUon., U, 3 ff. has classified the meanings. There is a. 
brief discussion in Drummond, PkU. Jud., U, 156 ff. Only tjrpical passages are given 
in the present essay. 

s De op. mund. 24. In this sense the Logos might be called a Bhvofxis of God. Cf» 
Mut, nom. 14 f. where it seems to be so identified. Cf. Br6hier, op. cU.f p. 113. 

*Mig. Ab. 71. 

^Fug. et Inv. 137; V.M. 2:52; Jos. 174; Somn. 2:223 (where Xd^oj is identified 
with the vbiios of God). 

^ Mig. Ab. yi. Cf. the common reference to scripture passages as \6yoi Beov, 

f " Account/' cf. \6yop &7roSow€Uy Quod det. pot. 43 ; ** definition," Quod Deus sU 167 ; 
"essay," De op. mund. 52; "principle," De op. mund. 43, 48. 
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assign to it a specific meaning. The expression is sometimes used in a 
non-technical sense as " God's faculty of thought." So in De op. mund. 
20 the ideal universe is said to exist only in the Myos of God,' Closely 
■ akin to this is its use as equivalent to the product of God's thought, an 
idea in the mind of God. In De op. mund, 24, Philo says " if we abandon 
all metaphor (<! fie rts tfleX^jtie Tu^rarepau xp^^affflat rot! ovA/iixffiv) the 
ideal world is just the X670S of God when He is in the act of fashioning the 
universe. The ideal universe is nothing else than the thought {Xo7i<r;i6i) 
of the architect just when he is deciding to found the city."' 

Horowitz^ has failed to notice that X670S here is used, not in its tech- 
nical, metaphorical sense, but is parallel with \oyiaii6i, and means not 
"the Logos," but "the thought." All the passage can suggest is that 
God's thought. His \oyuTii6%, is not completely expressed in creation. 
It does not mean that the KdofM^ porjTis is to be regarded as a limited 
aspect of the Logos, but that the Logos is a limited aspect of God — God, 
that is to say, in His creative aspect. Philo is convinced that even in 
the ideal cosmos we see only such an aspect of God's thought as is capable 
of being expressed in material form. This is, as Horowitz points out, 
the meaning of the passage in De op. mund. 21-25 0° ^^^ transcendent 
goodness of God, of which the passage just quoted forms the conclusion. 
Drummond' is wrong when he says " there is only one cosmos and its 
ideal is exhaustive of the divine thought." 

The particular X6701, or thought, which is in the mind of God when 
He is in the act of fashioning the universe, is the idea of the universe in 
the Platonic sense of the term. "The archetypal seal," Philo tells us, 
"would itself be the X670! of God."' In the metaphorical language of 
feehng and under the influence of the religious imagination, this 
idea is endowed with personahty.' It becomes a god; not a cold, 

■ Cf. De op. mund. 36. 

' Ct. Tim. 34 A, dKtos i 

u&ixa iimliivti', 

* Das platonische Nonrdv Zi^ar und der pkilonische K6aiioj Noqric (Marburg, 
1900), pp. 83 S. 

» Drummond, PkU. Jud., M, 177. 

> De op. mund. 25. Cf. Fug. et Inv. 12; Leg. all. 1:19-31, 3:96; Cmtf. ling. 971 
Sonm. 2:4s; Mig.Ab. 103. 

' For a discussion of the personality of the Logos see Drummond, Phil, Jud., II, 
221-73; Heinze, Lehrev. Lagos, pp. 291-94. As Heinze points out, Samn. 1:127 f. is 
decisive for the personality of the Logos. Other significant passages are Samn. i : 230; 
Leg. aU. 3:207; Frg. from Eusebius (M., p. 625). 
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abstract principle, but a living being and tbe object of aspiratiotti 
and desire." 

The word \6yoi covers just the same varied conceptions as we have J 
found in \6yos. The X6701 are primarily thoughts in the mind of God,' 
or phases of the divine activity.^ They are Philo's equivalent for the ] 
ideas of Plato. Under the influence of the religious imagination they 4 
are hypostatized and endowed with personality.' But they remain J 
thoughts of God. Thus we are told that God and the two supreme 1 
powers are a threefold appearance of one reality.^ It is not a part of I 
Philo's philosophical system to regard them as living beings. 

The tendency to personify the ideas is to be found in Plato. In 1 
Timaeus 37 C the ideas seem to be called ffeoi and to be personified. | 
See Shorey's note on this passage in AJP, X, 56. Dr. Shorey compares J 
a<t>aipa.s aurfls t^! Mas in PhUeb. 62 A and Polit. 309 C, where true] 
opinion in the soul is Stiav . . . . i» banuiv'u^ -ykva. Compare Epinomia J 
983 E-984 A: ^ yd.p flwOi ahToht ravra vfivtiriov bfiBbrara, fj Sewv tUivat | 
(Ij! AtoX^qtii btroKafiiiv ytyovivai, Otwv aOrav ipyaaaiikvijiv. 

In order to understand the thought of Philo, we must disregard the J 
language of metaphor and think of these beings as thoughts of God or I 
modes of His activity. We must remember, however, that for the 1 
rehgious imagination they are persons.* If any distinction is made*] 
between angels and powers in Conf. ling. 171 ff., it is that the powers J 
are ideal counterparts of the angels, or higher angels belonging more to J 
the ideal world. But this distinction is not preserved. Angels are J 

■ Somn. 1:66, 68-71; Con}, ling. 147 f.; Quis rer. div. 205 f. 

' This e^lains De posl. C. 89 ff. 

> 6vvi.iui.t: Somn. i:6q f. Identified with ideas, S^. ie|. 1:45-49. For the mvdei^rfl 
lyingmeaningof ii/i-iiKis as "powers" noteSomw. 1:77; Quis rer. div. a, jy, Sovut. T 
a: 145, 151, lis; De^ft. ig f., 57, 73; De virt. 13, 26, ^3; Conf. ling, iii; Mig.Ab. iigi, 
De plant. 30 f., S3 f. where the word describes functions or modes of activity of the 1 
human soul. 

< Conf. ling. 171 ff.; De posl. C. 89 ff. where angels are defined as ol red ifciui' n 

rarrii rou 7«i*0U! irpnrffirfpoi XA701 jcai flftot and are said to "fin the boundaries J 
of virtue." Cf. De plant. 14 where Siji>d^ii and iyyiXm are used interchangeably, f 
Cf. if ig. Ab. IT 3; Conf . ling. 2S; 5oni». i : 146-48, 190; 2:185 f. In Sonnt. 1 : 134-43 I 
the beings that people the air are called \6yoi. The description tallies with that of 'I 
^uxai az Svr&Mtt in De gig. 6 ff., and angels in De plant. 14 ff, 

'De Ab. 111. Cf. De op. mutid. 23; De plant. 86 f. So in Sp. leg. 1:20 
"logos" about God admits of SLoipmLs according to His SvnA^icis and virtues. 

' Dnimmond, Phil. Jud., II, 212-73 goes too far in denying personality to tLeJ 
Log<». 
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called \6yoi in Mig. Ab. 173, and Conf. ling. 28. The \6yoi have the 
functions of angels in Somn. 2 : 186, where they are called ixioKOTroi xal 
t^iopoi tQiv t^s •i>hatij!% -irpayii&Tdiy, and in Somn. 1:146-48, where they 
are said to aid the soul to rise to the higher hfe. In Somn. 1:134-43, 
Logoi are described exactly as are angels in De plant. 14 flf. and powers in 
De gig. 6 ff. Powers and Logoi are identified in Somn. i:6gS. 

This brief discussion makes it clear how we should interpret the 
inclusion of the Logos among souls in Somn. 1:127 f., ^ passage which 
Heinze' regards as furnishing decisive proof for the view that Philo 
seriously regarded the Logos as a person. "The divine place, the holy 
country, is full of incorporeal \6yoi. These \6yoL are immortal souls. 
Of these Logoi He takes one, choosing as the best the highest one, one 
which is, so to speak, the head of the united body, and gives it a firm 
foundation near His own thought (StS^vota)." The personification is 
purely mythical. The Logos is one of God's thoughts, the supreme one, 
it is true, but still one among others and so not to he regarded as com- 
pletely exhaustive of His Siavoia. The identification of \6yoi. with 
yf/vxcLl should cause no difficulty, especially as Heinze, in the context of 
the passage cited, points out the possibihty of interpreting the words 
angel' and archangel when used to describe the Logos as metaphorical 
or mythical expressions. 

It is, then, with conscious use of metaphor and myth that Philo 
speaks of the Logos and Logoi as personal. It is unfair to interpret, 
as Zeller has done,* the fluctuation of Philo's expression between the 
notions of personality and non-personality as the violent effort of a 
thinker who regards God as completely transcendent to bring Him some- 
how into relation with the world. Zeller thinks that for Philo the 
transcendence is preserved by regarding the Logoi as personal, while 
immanence is attained by regarding them as mere phases of God's 
activity. This is true as far as it goes, but it should be added that it is 
with conscious use of myth that Philo adopts this way of speaking. 
Philo is here laboring under the same difficulty that all believers in an 
Absolute have to face. We cannot attain to God Himself. God Him- 
self cannot come into relation with the world of change. Yet somehow, 
if He is to be a God at all. He must do so. How He does is an unsolved 
mystery. Only some such violent method as Philo has adopted, some 

• Lehre v. Logos, pp. 192 f. 

" De cherub. 3. 35; Mut. nam. 87; Fug. el Inv. 5; Qmd Dens sit 183. 
" Conf. ling. 146. Cf, Drummond, Pkit. Jud., II, 239-43. 

* PhU. der Griech., Vol. HI, Part II, pp. 378 f. 
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mystical and metaphorical use of language, can serve to give an appear- 
ance of reconciling these two necessary aspects of an Absolute which yet 
enters into relations with the universe. 

The personality of the Logos is not, then, the aspect which affords 
the clue to its meaning in Philo's system. The Logos is primarily the 
idea of the universe. The name which Philo adopts fot this metaphysical 
entity was probably current in his day in many schools of speculation. 
It had been made popular by the Stoic thinkers who, taking it over from 
Heraclitus, used it as the designation of the reason or law of the universe. 
As such, it is in their system equivalent to God, the supreme divinity. 
In Stoic speculations, this reason or law is generative and is the sum of 
those forces which have produced the universe and the individual 
things in it. These forces are material. 

But in spite of the materialism to which the Stoic monism led, their 
doctrine of the Logos has close affinities with the Platonic Idea of Good 
and is, in fact, a development from it. Both are, in their respective 
systems, logical and ethical first principles, both are represented as 
the cause of all that exists, both are hypostatized and become the 
objects of aspiration and desire. These affiinities will be clear if we 
trace the development of the notion from Plato through Aristotle to 
the Stoics. 

In dialectics, the Idea of Good in the Republic^ is the itpxh^ kwirbBtTov^ 
the first principle, which is axiomatic, beyond which we cannot go in any 
discussion. No discussion is possible unless the persons who are to carry 
it on agree on some first principle. The dialectician, however, is always 
ready to reject this provisional kpxh ox hypothesis and fall back on one 
that is still more fundamental. He is willing to go in this way as far 
as he needs {kvl t6 Uavbv). Theoretically, there must be a final Apx4 
which is not a mere provisional hypothesis but is the truth beyond all 
t^uestion. This Lpx^i &vvv6deTos is the Good "so far as we assume that 
idea to be attainable in ethics or physics." Again, in studying conduct, 
we find that one thing is loved for the sake of another; but, if we 
follow back this series of ends far enough, we come to the hyaBbv or 
Tpcbrov <l)L\ov, the ultimate Good. So in the sphere of physical science 
Plato believes that the true explanation of each thing is its purpose, the 
good it is meant to accomplish. But this particular good is a means to 
a larger good and finally we come to the all-inclusive Good, an aim great 
enough to comprehend in itself all those subordinate aims which are the 

« Rep, 504 E ff . See Shorey, Idea of Good in Plato* s Republic , "Studies in Classical 
Philology** (Chicago, 1895), 1, 18&-2S9, especially 230 ff. 
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cause of the existence of all that is. The Good is, then, the end of con-- 
troversy in physics and in ethics, the i-px^ dwirdBiTou. 

In their choice of the word Logos as the designation of this ultimate 
reality, the Stoics were, as has been mentioned above, primarily influ- 
enced by Heraclitus. But Aristotle's use of the phrase 6p96s XA70! to 
designate the ethical ideal helped to determine the content they gave it. 
This expression is used in a non-technical sense in Plato {CriHas 109 B), 
oil yip &v bp86v ^x"' 'Kbyov Ofoiis d7ratii' ri irptTrovTa, where dpddv ix°i 
\6yoy means "it would not be a true account." Compare for the same , 
meaning Laws 890 D. The expression also occurs in Phaedo 94 A in a 
sense which is shghtly different. The words are Kara t6v I>p6bv Myoy 
Kaxias oidtfiia 'pux'h ;«Se£". Here, used with the article, it means "the 
right account." In Phaedo 73 A, it is already, as it is in Aristotle, moving 
toward its later technical meaning. The passage reads Ktdrai tl fij) kTvyxo-- I 
vtv al)Toit iwtrrTiinTi kvovaa (cai ipflds X6701 and the expression is equivalent 
to " true judgment."' So also Po/ii. 310C. [ 

Aristotle" {Etk. Nic. 1103632), speaks as if the phrase was used 
in a half-technical sense by some ethical school. "The doctrine that 
virtue is an activity in accordance with 6pS6% Xiyos is one which we 
hold in common with other schools {Kotvbv), and may be assumed as our 
hypothesis."* Here ipQbi \byos should be translated as "the right 
account."' In 1144 b 27 virtue is said to be not only Kara rbv bpBbv 
'Kbyov but iitTo. Tou bpdov \byo». That is, virtue is not merely subject 
to bpOb^ XAfo! as an external guiding force, but it has opflds \byo% as the 
inner principle of its activity. "And," Aristotle adds, "bpObs \6yoi 
Tfpl Tuiv ToiovTiiiv ij <l>pbvT)rm hrlv." I think we should translate this 
"wisdom par esceUence, the wisdom of the ethical philosophers, con- 
sists in right thinking on matters of this kind." Burnet, in his note on 
this passage (p. 286 of his edition), denies that bpObi X67ot is an dperij or 
identical with ^p6vqai%. He explains the passage as meaning that the 
6pdbs X070S of action may be regarded as the form of goodness existing 
in the soul of the 4>pb»itios and identical with the ippburjan of the man who 
has the \6yos. But this is just what tjipbvjair is, according to the defini- 
tion in 1140 a 24 f. "Regarding ^pfiyijcns, we should get a definition of 
it by considering whom we call the •ppbvitmi. It seems that the <j>pbvipot 

' For the passage from Phaedo see Bomet, Phaedo, pp, 73 and 94. 

' For Xi70! in Aristotle see Heinze, op. cil., pp. 75-78. 

' Bumet, The Ethics of AristoUc, p. 7g, says that the doctrine is m»tt since it 

s from the Academy. Cf. Etk. Nic. 11446 3i and Burnet's note there (p. 186 of 









his edition). 

* Cf. also iii4f> 29. 



Burnet says "the right rule"; so also GranL 
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is one who has the ability to make proper judgments regarding what im 
good and advantageous for himself, not in any one part of life, as fori 
example in the sphere of health or strength, but in the field of a good.J 
life generally." Moreover the whole context of the passage in 1144 frJ 
shows that 4 ^p^pijffts is the ^poytjtrts of the ethical schcrols, not ^pojiijirtrl 
in any limited sense. If one makes a distinction between 4 6p86t \6yos ] 
and ^pAcTjo-ts, it would be the distinction implied in Aristotle's words in 
1144 b 23, 6p6ds S' & KarA r^v i^pbv-qai.v. <t>p6vi}aii is, that is to say, a 
?£(!, and ipd6% \6yos an iyipytia.' But this distinction is not main- 
tained.' 

I There is another passage which is important for Aristotle's concep- I 
Ition of 6p96^ X6701. He says in Elh. Nic. 11386 21 S.: 

In all the states of the soul we have mentioned, and in all the rest as well, 
there is a mark to which the man who has the KoytK looks when he tightens or 
loosens the tension and a definition in some sort of the means which, according 
to oiiT statement, are between the excess and the defect, means which, we said, 
are according to the apBbt Xoyos. Such a statement is true enough but it is not I 
clear. For in other pursuits which are capable of being scientifically described 
it is true to say that we must not toil or rest either too much or too little but 
between the two extremes and according to the 6p6ot Xoyov. But a man who 
had merely this to guide him would be none the wiser, for example, as regards 
the treatment he should give his body, if one should say that he ought to treat 
it as the science of medicine and the one who has it bids. And so we must 
have, regarding the habits of the soul, not merely this statement we have 
made, true as it is, but a clear statement as to what 6 opflos Adyos is and a sort 
of definition of it. 

& &p$6t X670S is, then, as the compaiison with the science of medidnel 
shows, the scientific formulation of ethical truth in the mind of the 1 
expert. Compare, after Burnet, Met. 1070 a 29, ij ydip iarpiKri 6 \6yos I 
T^i iiyitlas iaHv, and 10706 32, iiyuia yi.p irus if iarpiKii. In virtue, j 
as elsewhere, it is the trained man who is the standard. 

It is to be noticed that in the passage translated in the last paragraph, 
Eth. Nic. 1138621, \6yos alone is used as equivalent to 6p66s \6yos. 
In 1 107 a I, Aristotle says, "Virtue is .... a mean defined by \6yot I 
and as the wise man would define it." Here too Myos is equivalent to [ 
dpddi \6yos. 



■Cf. 1 



[4065 






' It is therefore on insufEcient grounds that Burnet, following Bywater, brackets i 
the words in 1103 6 32, ^ijfliioeTiu J' 'bUTtpor ncpi a^TuJii no! t1 iany 4 4»flii \&rot mil J 
vCit *x« ■■p*' ■"it axXas ipsTOi, on the ground that they imply the identification of the I 
ipeii Xfrypt with •t'pi''W<-^< "which in this bald form is post- Aristotelian." 
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The affinity between i bp06% \byos in Aristotle and Plato's Idea of \ 
Good is obvious. 6 opOAs X670! is the Platonic Idea of Good restricted \ 
to the ethical sphere and with the mystic, metaphysical, and poetical / 
elements excluded. The phrase aKoird^ irpd; 6v a.Tro^\kiriiiv, Eik. Nic. 
1138 b 22, suggests the Platonic ideas." b 6p9ds Myos is the ideal in the 
mind of the man who is virtuous and whose virtue is not merely a matter 1 
of habit but is based on a true comprehension of the chief end of man and 
the relation of his concrete activities to it." 

In Met. 6:15, Aristotle usesXoTos in a way which suggests the ideas 
of Plato, ktrfl 5' ^ oiitrla iripii t6 rg ahvoKov Kal 6 \6yos i}iiyw Bn ^ ftiv 
v6tws iarlv olxria avv td SXlJ avvn'K'qiiixkvoi 6 \6yo!, ri d' 6 \6yo! S\ti>i), 
&r(u ;iiv oSv oiitw \iyovTai, tovtuiv fih iari <l>8opa' xal yap yivtais' 
Tov Si \iiyov o{>K lariv oCrw! wtrrg ipBdpiaBai. 'Sbyoi here is the same as 
il l&ka of chapter xiv of this book of the Metaphysics and of Plato with the 
notion of independent existence, of hypostatization, gone.* Xi-yos is 
also used by Aristotle as the equivalent of t6 H ^v eEcai, and tISos, ex- 
pressions which are Aristotelian equivalents for the ideas of Piato.* 

In the Stoic system, the word \6yo^ is enriched with these sugges- 
tions of the Platonic ideas, d opfldt 'Xoyo^ is for them, in one of its , 
aspects, merely the power of reasonable thought, or the normal thought.' | 
As such, it is the criterion which is the test of truth.' In the sphere of ' 
ethics, this normal thought is, as it is for Aristotle, the governing prin- 
ciple of the virtuous or happy life.' Now for the Stoics happiness con- 
sists in such a life as will lead to the fullest development of the nature 
of the individual. Such a Ufe can only be that which is in harmony 
with the movement and law of the universe. In the case of a conscious, 

■Cf. Cfo/. 389 A B; Rep. 4S4 CD; 500 B-D, sot B; Gori. 503 E. Compare 
the figurative eipressioos (iroi pMruv, etc) constantly used in Plato's Laws in con- 
nection with the recurrent theme of the ethical aim (ffmirit) of the lawgiver; Laws 
625 E, 626 A, 630 C, 688 A, B, Ggj B, 707 D, 714 B, 743 C, 757 C, 770 C, 
g62 A, D, 96s B, et d. 

'"Kerne allgemeine, objective Nonn, soodern die ^cdi'7)o't! in jedem einzeluen 
Menschen, welche die richtige MiCte beatimmt und auf welche demnach alle mensch- 
lichen Tugenden zurilckzufUhren sind." Heinle, Lehre u. Logos, p. 76. 

3 Cf. \iriM (j-uXdi, De an. i. 403 a 25- 

< See Heinze, of. cit., pp. 77 f. 

s Animus rectus, bonus, magnus. Seneca Epist. 31:11. 

' Bonhoffer, Epicletus uA. Stoa (Stuttgart, iBgo), I, 223; Hdnze, op. cU., p. 150; 
Dbg, Laert. vii. 54. 

' \byos ipBdt .... xpoffranlidc ^r tUv im7}Tlolr, imyoiKUTiiiis 3i f&li ot 

ironjTiiiJi'. Stob. Eel. ii. 190, 104. Cf. Heinze, op. cit., p. 151, n. 3. 
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reasoning being, the complete life must be based on the knowledge of the 
universal law.' 6 6p$6s \6yos, the principle of the virtuous life, is, for 
the Stoics, identical with the \6yos which governs the changing world of 
.matter. It is not surprising to find that in this sense the Stoics tend to 
hypostatize the notion. Diogenes Laertius (vii. 88), speaks of 6 v6fu>i 
6 Koivds 6<rv€p kfrrlv 6 6p$6s \6yos did, viiVTcav kpx^p^vos 6 air 6s &v tQ A£t. 
The Logos of the Stoics occupies the place in their system which the 
Idea of Good does in that of Plato. It is at once a logical' and an ethical 
&px¥ a^i^d an explanation of things and events in the universe.^ It is 
embodied in the universe and only as we consciously embody it in our 
own lives do we human beings attain that health and harmony of the 
soul which constitutes happiness.^ This Reason differs from the Platonic 
Idea of Good in that it is identified with God^ and in that it is material. 
The Stoics were monists and they did away with the opposition between 
matter and thought by boldly declaring that nothing existed which had 

I no corporeal form.' The Logos is, for them, the fiery mind of the 

I universe.* 

Philo's doctrine differs from that of the Stoics in just these two con- 
ceptions. In the first place, the Logos does not, according to his teach- 
ing, exhaust the divine nature. It has already become evident above 
that the Logos is God's thought in its aspect as creative, or in so far as 
this can be manifested in material forms. It is, then, the revelation of 
God in so far as this can be made in the world of becoming, the activity 
of God so far as this can display itself in the imiverse, the supreme idea 
that can be grasped by finite minds. As such, it is "the God of us who 
are imperfect"' and terms and metaphors are applied to this revelation 
which are also applied to the Supreme Being. It is wrong to press the 
formal contradiction of Leg. all. 2:86, t6 6^ ytviKi^Tarbv kcTiv 6 deSs, Kal 

» Diog. Laert. vii. 88; Epict. Dis. i. 6; M. Aiirel. iii. i. 

' As in Plato we trace things back to one supreme idea, so in the Stoics we trace the 
X67ot (TireptJMTiKol back to the supreme X670S. See Heinze, op. cU,^ p. 120, on the 
mixture of the virtpiMTiKoi yjrfoi. The X670S is the kpxh ^ physics and in ethics and 
so in all dialectics, just as the Idea of Good is in Plato. Discussion for the Stoics is 
settled when one discovers what is the X670S, the reason of a thing. 

* Cf. supray note 2. 

4 Diog. Laert. vii. 134--36; Seneca Epist. 65:2; Heinze, op. cU.y pp. 125-28. 

5 See above, Diog. Laert. vii. 88. * Diog. Laert. vii. 88; Heiqze, op. cU., p. 85. 
7 Heinze, op. cU., pp. 88 f. 

y \* vovp Kbaftov irhpivop; 2^0 in Diels, Dox. Gr., p. 303*, 1. 11. 
9 Leg. aU. $:2oy. 
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itlrtpoi & PtoC Xiyo!, and such passages as ^orf rfri. pot. ii8, rbv -wpta^h- 
toltov tuv 6vtuiv \dyov diiov St 6voiib.^eTo.i, r6 ■^tviKUTo.Tov.'' Usually 
rifv '^(viKiiTij.Tov, when applied to the Logos, has some limiting phrase. 
In Leg. ail. 3: 175, for example, while the Logos is by inference said to 
be rb yfvuci}Ta.Tov rdv ovrwv, Philo immediately adds Ko.i i> 'Kbym U tov 
Beov iiTtp&vu ir&.VT6s ttrrt tov K6aiJiOV Kal jrpwfStroro! ical -ffviKijiTaTos tuv 
Sao. yiyovt, where the phrase tuv &ra ykyovf clearly distinguishes the 
l.ogos from the Supreme Being." Again, it is no contradiction if at 
times activities are in some passages assigned to God and in others to 
the Logos. The Logos does not act of its own will. In Conf. ling. 175 
we are told that the subordinate powers cannot act independently.^ 
Strictly speaking, it is always God who acts through the Logos or through 
the powers.* 

The second main difference between the Logos in Philo and in the 
Stoics is that in Philo the Logos is not material. Two passages have 
been used to show that at times Stoic materialism is to be found in Philo.'. 
These illustrate Phito's use of Stoic terms in a sense which is manifestlw-' 
not Stoic. The first passage is De cherub. 30. It is a part of an explana- \ 
tion of the flaming sword with which the cherubim guarded the way to the 
tree of life {Gen, 3:24). This sword represents the Logos. In 1 28 we ■ 
find the words i^UKiyrtTiTaTOir yap Kal Btpixbir Xiyoi Koi fiaKiara 6 tov 
oItLov, 3t( Kal aOri •rtb.vra i(>6Laav Trapijp.fi'l'a.TO Kal irpi xacTtui' vaobptvov 
Kal M Taai ^aivbiifvov. Again in § 30 he says i^oyivij &t ^inpala SiiTi 
xM TobTois (that is God's goodness and kingly power) TrapaKo\ov6eiv t6v 
fikaov TUV vpayii&Tiav ivdtppoB Kal wupiSjj X6701' fli ou5iitOTt X'^yti Kivoii- 
ptvo^ <nrov6^ TrdoTi irpis atptiriv liiv rSiv koKwv, <}>vyiiv Si tCiv hvavTioiv. It 
is true that the phrase ivBtppov Kal vvp6jSi} Xivof suggests Zeno's descrip- 
tion of the vovv KiKTuov as Tiipivov. See Aet. Plac, i, 7, 23, in Diels, 
Dox. Gr., p. 303", 1. 1 1 . But in this passage the word \6yos means " the 
thought power of God" and is not personified as a separate existence 

■ Brfibier, Id. phil. el relig., p. 98. 

' Ibid., p. 9S, n. 1, fails to notice this limiting plirase when lie cites the passage as 
contiadictory of Leg. pU. 2:86, See further, for the difference between the Logos 
BJid-God, Soulier, Doctrine du Logos chez Philon (Turin, i8j6), pp. 98-105. God is 
older than the archetype of light, i.e., the Logos — Somn. i : 75; the Logos ishistlnuii — 
Conf. ling. 97; the dir«ijTiii can attain to the Logos, the airronaSiis to God himself — 
Somn. t:6S-7t. For a distinction si mikr to that between the Logos and the Supreme' 
Being see pseudo-Platonic Ep. VI. 313 C and Shorey's note in Class. Phil., X, 88, 

' Drummond, op. dl.. 11, 70 f. 

*C!.De cherub. 127; Leg. uU. 3:96; iIig.Ab.6; Drummond, oj. ctt., 11, 70 f. 
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from God. It is His reason, that of which the human reason is the imi- 
tation (§ 31). In this passage \6yos Seov is equivalent to 6pd6s X67o$. 
It is by His X67o$ that God is ruler and that He is good (§28). This. 
X67o$ is that which unceasingly chooses the good and shims the evil 
(§30). Moreover Philo makes it plain that he is using the terms 
d^vKivriTdTaTov and Oepiibv in a metaphorical sense. In § 28 he explains 
the words as meaning that \6yoSy here equivalent to "thought" in 
general, is the swiftest of all things and is grasped by our senses in all 
things. So in § 30 the \6yos is tvdepfwv Kal wpwdrj "because of its 
continued motion with all zeal to choose the fair and avoid the base." 
This does not admit of a materialistic interpretation. 

A second passage interpreted by some* as impl)dng materialism is 
Quis rer. div, 79. Philo is here explaining the name Israel which, he 
says, is equivalent to 6 dpQv, 6 nkv yap iLvarelveL rds d^ets vpds aldkpa 
Kal TCLS oipavov ir€pi68ovs, ireiralSevTai. 8^ Kal els t6 iiAvva htjiopav, t6v 
$eiov'\6yoVy rijv ohphivijov ^ux^s 0tXo^€<t/iow)$ &(l>dapTOV TpoK^ifv. The 
quotation of the entire passage is sufficient to show that there is no 
materiaUsm. The Greek does not imply so close a parallelism as 
Brfliier seems to think it does between the Logos and the revolutions of 
the heaven. Notice the Kal before els t6 itAvva. The word int^pav 
suggests the Platonic ideas." The term rpo^i^ is used of wisdom and the 
ideas in both Philo and Plato.^ 

It is true that the Logos is described by Philo, in language reminis- 
cent of the Stoic Ifts, as the glue and bond,^ as the unbreakable bond of 
the universe^ and as extended through all things,^ filling all things with 
its essence ;7 but this does not mean that Philo's thought is here material- 
istic* Plato's language in Phaedo 99 C, r6 kyaB^v Kal deov <Tvvbeiv 
Kal ffvvkx^iv, does not imply materialism, neither does the description of 
Eros in Symp, 203 A as that which binds the universe together. We 
have already dealt in the chapter on "The Ultimate Reality" with such 
expressions as w6.VTa ttjs oinrias kKTewkrjpcjKcos in Quis rer. div. 188 (pp. 15 f. 
above). It is impossible to avoid the metaphorical use of materiaUstic 

' Br^hier, he. cit. 

»Cf. Crat. 389 A, D; Phaedo gg'E.'y Rep. 484 C, 500 D; Gorg. 503 D E. See 
Shorey, Idea of Good in Plato* 5 Republic, p. 226. 

« Cf. Phaedr. 247 C D; Quis rer. div. 191; Leg. aU. 1:97. 

< Quis rer. div. 188. 

s De plant. 9; cf. V.M. 2: 133; Somn. 1:241. 

* Quis rer. div. 217. ^ Quis rer. div. 188. Cf. duKKovpTos in V.M. 2: 133. 

• Br6hier, op. cit., p. 85. 
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language in order to represent the relation of the idea to its material 
embodiment. It is wrong to press such metaphors and make Philo 
abandon what is so basic in his doctrine as the dualistic separation 
between matter and thought. 

Philo's doctrine differs from that of the Stoics, then, in these two 
ways; he rejects their materialism and their identification of the Logos 
with the Supreme Being. It is in these two aspects and only in these 
that the Stoic Logos differs from the Platonic Idea of Good. In spite, 
then, of the fact that Philo adopts almost in its entirety the language of 
Stoicism in regard to the Logos,' his teaching is Platonic. He uses the 
current word of his day and speaks of the reason or reasonableness of 
God rather than His goodness, no doubt partly from apologetic motives 
but probably also because, for faim, the word "goodness" tended to 
mean "graciousness." God's reasonableness is manifested in His 
itKo/iti ^aaiKiKii or Siva/us leoXatXTiUTi, as well as in His goodness, or 
SvKo/.ii! xf^P^Tiidi.' There is a stem side to Philo's God. Both the 
sternness and the graciousness are, however, reasonable and good. 

It seems clear, then, that Philo's Reason or Reasonableness is not 
essentially different from Plato's Good. It is the i.pxv, the final stand- 
ard in all dialectic. Human thought can see the reason in things, or, to 
use another Stoic expression which is equivalent and based on Plato, 
can see the Trpovoia. of God manifested in the world.^ Back of this we 
cannot go. All thought, all existence, all conduct, must, in order to be 
finally valid, be based on this i.pxv- It is at once the law of nature and an 
ideal to which man must conform his life. Now the visible universe is a 
perfect being so that in it dpdds \6yo^ is completely embodied. From 
the point of view of man, it makes no difference whether we think of this 
ideal as embodied in the universe or as existing in transcendence. Hence 
in Philo 6p8A^ \6yos is at times spoken of as a copy of the divine Logos 
and sometimes as itself the divine Logos.* The difference between the 

' Hebze, op. cil., pp. 235-45; Brihier, o; 

'Quisrer.dk. 166; Sp. kg. 1:307; Quaes 

' De ael. m. 37. See Heinze, op. cil., p 
and Plato Laws 898 E. Cf . Shorey's article 01 
of Rdig. and Ethics, IX, 861-62. 

' CI. Brfhier, op. cil., p. 95. For the latter see De ag. 51, rdv ipflS* \6yov abroS 
Koi rpurdyoror My, Xi-yos is often the equivalent of fi/ai. Cf. V.M. 2:52 where 
Tjl }i&ytf Tijs itSlou ^ucreui is equivalent to pd^i^ ifib/nu!. Also Somn. 2:223, 237; 
Conf. Utig. 41-43. The \6yoj is the ipx^ ""^ ttit^ of all the virtues ii 



.inGen. 1:57; V.M. 2:gg; De Ab. 124. 
, 127, and compare Stob, Eel. i. 17S 
1 "Greek Philosophy," Hastings' Encyc. 



Depost.C. 127; the xij7fl iro^as in f ug, el Inv.gj. Cf. Fug. et Inv. i 
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Logos embodied in the world and as transcendent idea is a difference in 
the clearness and consistency of the idea rather than in its actual con- 
tent. The Logos is the law of the visible universe.' 

While there is this emphasis on the moral aspects of the Logos, we 
must beware of thinking of it as composed of moral beings and ideal 
virtues only. It* contains the ideas of sensation and of sensible things 
as well as of mind and of the virtues. In Philo, as in Plato, the emphasis 
is, naturally, on the high moral concepts, but in both thinkers the ideas 
are coimterparts of things, as well as of moral dispositions.^ 

In De op. mund. 25, the Logos seems to be the model according to 
which visible human beings were formed. Here the Logos would natur- 
ally be regarded as the idea of the composite being formed of soul and 
body. But De op, mund. 69 shows that we are not to interpret the 
passage in this sense. So in De op. mund. i^g, the Logos is the model for 
the soul only and it is in this sense that the Logos may be regarded as 
the idea of man. It is the idea of man in the feature that distinguishes 
him from the animals, the distinctively human element in us.^ 

The Logos as ideal man is called 6 icar' eUdva &v$p(airoSf where 
Kar* eUSva is to be interpreted as the equivalent of eUfhv.^ Sometimes 
it is called &v6p<avos do-cb^aTos.^ Again, owing to the ambiguity of the 
expression, the individual man or rather the human intelligence is 
called 6 icar* eUdva &vdpwiros.'^ Heinze* and Brdhier* think that Philo 

' Cf. Br6hier, op. cU., p. 100; Mig. Ab. 130. See also De eh. 34. 
'SeeZcg. aU. 1:22-24; Sp. leg. 1:45-49. 

* Philo De op. mund. 18-20; 129-30; Plato Crai. 389 A B; Rep. 596 A B, 597 B. 

4 Drummond, Phil. Jtid., 11, 275 f., agrees with the view here stated, but bases 
his conclusion on the consideration that the Logos could not include the idea of per-^ 
ception. This is a mistake. See Sp. leg. 1:45-49; Leg. aU. 1:22-24. 

< Conf. ling. 146. Note that the Logos is called 6 xar' eUSva ipSpcaroi and then 
later (§ 147) dx^v. Cf. De plant. 44. 

* Conf. ling. 62 f. 

7 De op. mund. 25 where 6 xar' iuchva is equivalent to diuav dKSvos. See De op. 
mund. 69; cf. 134; Leg. all. 3:96, 2:4. The expression emphasizes man's dignity 
as an earthly image of God. Cf. Quaes, in Gen. i :93, "coelestis ille homo." In con- 
trast with the idea of mind, ohp&vtos vovs, the concrete himian yoOs, until it receives 
the xyeO/ia of God, is earthly and mortal. See Leg. aU. 1:31-32. Once Philo speaks 
of it as 6 tdaOrjTdi X670S, Leg. all. 3: 179. 

* Lehre v. Logos, pp. 260 f . 

9 Id. phil. el relig.f p. 122. Br^hier refers to Leg. all. 3:96. But there is no 
reference there to the ideal man. The passage reads cbs r^s t*kv €Ik6vos (i.e., dK&mn 
$€Ov) Kordi rbv Btbv ATUKOPurOeUrrji, rov 6^ kifBftiyrov xard r^v elKhva Xo^dcray hiivatiMW 
rapaddyttaros. The Kardi riiv dKbva is of course not attributive. 
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does not identify the Logos with the man made in the image, or the 
heavenly man. The identification is clear in Conf. ling, 62, where the 
ideal man {k(T6)iuiTov) is said to ''differ not at all from the divine image. 
Him the Father of the miiverse caused to rise as the oldest son, whom 
elsewhere he has called the first-bom, who, when begotten, imitating the 
ways of his Father' looking to archet)rpal patterns, moulded the species." 
Here kbia<t>opovvTa tUbvos would not be decisive in itself, but when foimd 
in connection with such expressions for the Logos as Tp&rfiifTarov vlov,^ 
Tfxarbyovovy^ kfi6p(l>ov rd tUri^ there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Logos is meant. 

The ideal man is not, however, consistently identified with the Logos. 
In De op. mund. 134, the ideal man is contrasted with the earthly, com- 
posite man, but in § 139 the Logos is mentioned as the archet3rpe of the 
soul only. How httle Philo cares for consistency in the whole myth- 
ology of the ideal man is shown by the fact^ that he specifically refers 
in De op. mund. 134 to his account of the man Kar* eUSva in § 69 of the 
same treatise, but gives a totally different interpretation of the phrase. 
In § 69, the man made in the image is the mind or soul of man; in § 134, 
it is the ideal man of which individuals are copies. A further incon- 
sistency is that in De op. mund. 134, the idea of man is ''neither male nor 
female," while in Leg. all. 2 : 13 it is said to include these two species. At 
times the Logos is itself the idea of man^ or the idea of intelligence.^ 
At other times the idea of man* or the idea of intelligence' apparently 
comes in between the individual man and the Logos. 

In view of this indifference to consistency, Br^hier is wrong in finding 
in the variation of the interpretation of 6 Kar* eUSva &v$pcovos support 
for his theory that the De op. mund, and the Allegories belong to different 
series of treatises." Nor can the variety in the interpretation of Adam 
be regarded as a sure basis for such a conclusion. It is true that in 
De op. mund. 135-40, Adam is pictured mythically as the perfect man, 
surpassing in power and in intelligence all his descendants, while in the 
Allegories f 1:31 ff., he is the mind which enters into matter and appears 

' Cf. fUfu>(fiA€vot rbv <r4Ar€pov SrituovpySv, Tim, 42 £. 

* Quod del. pot. 118. * De ag. 51. 

4 Cf. Leg, aU. 1:21. rd tUri does not mean the ideas as Bf^hier {Id. phil., p. 126, 
n. z) seems to interpret it. Note xpds rd Tapadely^Mra fiXkroip. 

< Pointed out by Br6hier, op. cit., p. 121. 

* De op. mund. 25. • Ibid. 134. 

» Ibid. 69. » Leg. aU. 1:31-32. 

"* Br6hier, op, cit., p. 123; cf. p. 92, n. 2. 
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to have given up to the ideal man, here the heavenly archetype of the 
human intelligence, all the superiorities that were his in the De op. mund. 
But in the passage from the Allegories, Adam is contrasted, not with sub- 
sequent generations of men, but with the heavenly archetype of the 
himian mind. The "caelestis homo" of Quaes, in Gen. 1:93 is not the 
same as the man made in the image of Grod who is described in the De 
op. mund. He is simply man as distinguished from the animals. Note 
"mixtura conflata ex anima et corpore" and compare for the use of 
"caelestis" in this connection ohpkvijov 4>vr6v in Quod del. pot. 85, Frg. 
in M. 647, De plant. 17. See also ohpkvvov 4>vt6v in Plato Timaeus 90 A. 
In the mythology of the Logos, Philo has been influenced by several 
Platonic sources. The description of Eros in Symp. 202 D f . supplies 
many phrases that are used by Philo to describe the Logos in his func- 
tion as mediator between Grod and man. A citation of parallels is 
sufficient to show the Platonic influence. 



Philo 

Quis rer. div. 205: tva tuSSpios 
o-rds t6 yevdfievov SiaKpLvji rod 

V€V0iriK6T0S, 

Ibid. 206: obre iiykvTjTOS cbs 6 Sedt 
&v oi^T€ yevrirds cbs ^/Licts, dXXd 
H^os Twv &Kp(av, 

Leg. all. 3:207: rod ip/xiivecas 
\6yov. 

Quis rer. div. 205: UkTris fikv kan 
Tov dvTiTov KTipalvovTos aUl 7rp6s 
t6 &(l>6apT0Vy wpeapevTiis Bi tov 
ijyefidvos wpds t6 ifTrijicoov. 

Somn, 1:141: TaifTas Saifjovat 
fiiv oi &XXot 0tXVo0ot, 6 d^ 
iepds \6yos iiyyd^ovs etcjBe KoKeiv 
.... tAs tov iraTpds kviKekeif^ 
ceLs Tois kyydvois Kal rds t&v 
kyybvtav XP^^^ ^V iraTpl Siay^ 
y&ikovai. 

De gig, 12: vpds Tijv tG>v OvtitQv 
kTUTTajfflav. 

'It is on the passage from the Symp. here quoted that the doctrine of the Logos 
as High Priest is based. See Somn. z : 2x5, Somn. 2 : 183, 185-89. 



Plato 

Symp. 202 D: neTa^if Svtjtov koI 
kBavkTOV. Mera^^ .... deov 
T€ Kol BvriTov, 

Symp. 202 E: kv ttkari^ 8k 6v kfitlfO' 

TkpCJV. 



Symp. 202 E: ipfirivevov Kal dLaTopS- 
fji€vov Beols rd vap* d.v$p6)V(av 
Kal iLvdp6>T0LS rd irapd SeCjVy 
T<av nkv rds dci^crcts koX Sva-laSy 

tQv 8k rds kwiT&^lS T€ Kal iifJOlr 

j8d$ Tcjv Bv(n(av.^ 



r 
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Plato 

Sytnp. 202 £: <FVinr\r)p6lj Sxrrt r6 
wav aifTd outQ avvSeSkadai. 

Cf. Phaedo 99 C: r6 kyaB6v koX 
hkov avvdetv koI a-vvkx^v. 



Philo 

Quis rer, div. 188: ic6XXa 7dp Kal 
d^fffids oSros TdvTa Trjs oixrLas 



Sytnp. 203 A: Beds dk iiv$pd>v<fi 
oh n^LyvvTcUf iiKk^ Sid tovtov 
TTOffL karnv 1) 6/uX£a Kcd ij dtdXcic- 
ros ^ts Tpds &.v6pd)irovs 



Fug. et Inv, 112: Seriids &v tQv 
&ir6LVT0)v, cbs etpriToif koI avvkx^ 
rd fikpTj vLvra koI tn^iyyti, ic«- 
\h<av a(rrd biaki)€ffBax koI SiapTacr- 
Box. 

Somn, 1:69: o{f yh,p h^ilav 6 Beds 
els alffBriaLV tpx^Bai robs iavrov 
X670US k'KiKovpias tv€Ka tQv 0tXa- 
pkroiv diro(rr4XX€t. 

Somn, 1:190: dvtlpovs . . . . o^ 
fidvov Tobs icard t6 TpeafiifTarov 
tS>v alTio)v irpo4>axvopkvom^ (CKKk 
Kal robs Std rG>v biro4>riT(av abrov 
Kcd SvaScbv iiyy&itav. 

A second Platonic source is the doctrine of the younger gods in the 
Timaeus.^ This passage suggests the part which the Logoi play as 
creators of man in Philo. The reason given for the assignment of man's 
creation to subordinate beings is the same in Philo and in Plato. Grod 
cannot be responsible for evil. Man, with his nature prone to sin, must 
be created by some subordinate power. 

A third Platonic source is the myth of the Phaedrus. In the Sym- 
posium, Plato had spoken of " the tribe of demons which, being in the 
midst betwixt these twain — the Godhead and Mankind — ^filleth up that 
distance."* In the Phaedrus (247 A f.) Plato speaks as if he thought of 
souls dwelling in the air. It was easy to identify these souls with the 
demons of the my th of the 5yf»^(7^Mm. This is what Philo does. There 
are two main passages for the doctrine. The one that best suits our 
present purpose is De gig. 6-1 8.' 

' Tim. 41 A-42 £. Note especially 43 D, tva Trji imtra ctiy kakUls U&trrtaw dnUriof . 
Cf. Conf. ling. 176-79. So these "powers/' according to Philo, punish men, since ■ y 
God should not be the cause of things that even seem to be eviL Conj. ling. 181; d. . 
UM. 171; Decal. 178. 

* Symf. 202 £. Translation by Stewart, Myths of Plato^ p. 415. 

^ The ideas are repeated in Somn. z : 134-43. 
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What other philosophers call demons Moses was accustomed to call 
angels. They are souls that flit about in the air Of these souls [§ 13], 

/some descended into bodies, others demanded that they be not conformed to 
any of the parts of earth. These, being sanctified and embracing the service 
of the Father, the Creator is wont to use as His servants and ministers for the 
government of mortals. The others, after descending into the body as into 
I /a river, at times are seized and drawn down as by the suction of a most violent 
( whirlpool, at times again through their ability to resist the current they at 
^y^^ist swim up, then soar aloft to the place from whence they came. These are 
>the souls of the genuine philosophers that from beginning to end practise to die 
to the bodily life that they may gain a share of the life that is incorruptible and 
free of the body, the life that is with the unbegotten and incorruptible. 

The explanation of the rise and fall of the soul is in striking accord with 
the Phaedrus, though the figure of the river, which determines so much 
of the phraseology, comes from the Timaeus, In the Phaedrus, of those 
souls which are not able to rise above the air, "some, filled with for- 
getfulness and wickedness, and made heavy, shed the feathers of their 
wings and fall unto the earth." These are planted in the bodies of men 
or beasts. The soul which, in its life in the air, saw most of the divine 
things "passes into the seed of a man who shall become a seeker after 
the True Wisdom, a Seeker after the True Beauty, a Friend of the 
Muses, a True Lover" (248 C D, Stewart's translation). Such a man 
"getteth wings and desireth with them to fly up, but is not able." 

The number of Platonic reminiscences in the passage in Philo indi- 
cates that he is here in conscious dependence on Plato. It is worth 
while to exhibit these in detail. 

Plato Philo 

Phaedo 67 £: 6t 6p$<as ^iXocro^Di'- De gig. 14: aSrat fUv cX)v dai 

TCJVf ^ dpX^S &XP4 Tk\0VS /4€X€T«- 

acu t6v /icrd atafi&TCJV kTcoBvfi- 

Sytnp. 202 E: ^Epfirivevov koX 5ta- De gig. 16: trp&rfievTks ^rivas 
TTOpSfuvov SeoLS T^L Tap' kvBp^ iLv6pd>iroov Tp6s Bt6v koX Beov 
T<av Kol &.v6pd>T0is t6, irapd Secav. Tpds 6Lvdp6)Trovs. 

Phaedr. 249 D : irrcpcorcu re Kal De gig. 13 : kKHtre vSlKlv kvkTrrricav. 
hvatrrtpabpjevo^ icpoBvpohp/evos 
iLvinTTerBtu. 
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Plato 
Pkaedr. 250 E; kKtiat (fitptTai. 

Phaedr. 250 C: KaSapol 6vt(s ical 
Aa^fiavToi roOroo 3 cDc awf"'- Ttpi- 

Symp. 210E: KaTo^trai Ti flau^ewr- 
rif .... TpQiTov ixtv del 5w icat 
o6t« yiyvd/jtpov oure iiroKKv/tfyov. 

Tim. 42 E: toDto «iii tiIctq iaa 
AxSKovOa kicfLpoit ixtpyaaatiivous 
ipxtiy tttl . . . . ri flcijrdc 5io- 
Kv^pvay i'uov. 

rim. 43 A: icifoui' e£t iirlppvTov 
awfia Ka.2 iTroppuTo^. ai fi' «ii 



Oc gig. 14; Ifa r^i dirw/iilTou kqI 
6.ijid&pTov vapi. T^ &y(vi}nf Kal 
&i^S6,pTt^ i'w^s ^eroXdxuo'i)'. 



Oe gig. 12: irpd! 

eTTWTBO'tal', 



Z)e gig. 13: ineiwai 5' Siatrep tii 
7roTa;i6v rd o'Wfja Karaffaaai, etc. 
The figure is carried out all 
through the section. 



Philo explains that evil demons are merely souls who have taken up 
their abode in bodies. The good demons are the creative and govern- 
ing spirits called younger gods in the Timaem and demons in the Sym- 
posium. 

Philo's proofs for the existence of spirits in the air {De gig. 6-12), at 
first sight suggest that he, for the moment at least, regards the soul as 
composed of air. The proofs are, first, that since all other elements have 
living beings in them, it is reasonable to suppose that the air is no excep- 
tion. Second, it is the air that nourishes the land and water animals. 
When foul it causes plagues, when pure it makes these creatures stronger. 
It is therefore likely that, even if the other elements were barren of 
living creatures, povo^ i.iip GutuCKt ^i^TOKtiaai to ^ijx^' ""t' k^aipirfiv 
XapLii Tzapa. tov bt)pu>\)pya\) aireppara \a0uv. The language here is cer- 
tainly Stoic. Compare Arnim, Frg., II, 303, number 1014. If we press 
the word ^i^TOKTJaai, the materialistic interpretation is inevitable. But 
where language is as highly colored as Philo's is, we must not press such 
a word, particularly in a mythical passage such as this. There is no 
reason to suppose that Philo is here doing more than support the myth 
by an argumentum ad hominem. 

That Philo has been greatly influenced in his doctrine of the inter- 
mediary powers by writers other than Plato there can be no doubt. 
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The pseiido-Flatanic Epimomis^ has ocmtiibfiited soggesdcms. A nearer 
j>pj^Tlft> is to be found in Posidoxiiiis' ehlxnmte theooy of intermediaries.* 
It is probable that the doctrine was a part of the general bdief of the 
time.^ But the doctrine is a natural development of Flatcnism. In 
9By estimate we may make of Fhilo, it is neoessaij to remember that 
tins paiticalar doctrine is a oonsrimisly m3rtholog^cal and metaphorical 
desci^>tion of the activity of God. 

As phases of the divine activity , or thoo^ls of God, the powers share 
His transcendence of hmnan thou^t. In Sp, leg, 1:47, it is said that 
in their essrauy they cannot be OHiqirefaended. So in Quod Dems sU 
77, God ises His powers mmiixed, bat when they have to do with the world 
of becoming they are weakened. Otherwise, oar hmnan weakness could 
not bear their splendor. Here Philo is speaking of God's ^'knowledge, 
wisdom, prudence, justice, and other virtues'' (§ 79). In the passage 
cited from Sf. leg. 1:47, the powers are not onfy God's virtues, but 
His creative activities, more tspedtJiy the ideas.^ These inoHporeal 
natures, ocmtrasted with "lifeless opinkms," are called timeless.^ Such 
exaltation leads directfy^ toward personification of the powers in the 
imagination as subordinate gods.* 

Fhilo makes laige use of Stcnc vocabulaiy' throug^ioat this part <rf 
hs teaching, but the difiFerence between his conception and that of the 
Stoics is that he regards these LogcH as thou^ts of God and so as inocMr- 
poreal laws of being, while the Stoics think of them as material air 
currents.* Here as elsewhere we must remember that the use of meta- 
phors from the material ^diere does not neoessarify impity materialism. 
Fhilo's constant emphaas on the inooiporeality of the Logm, his identi- 
fication of them with the ideas, ou^t to be accepted as proof that he 
did not at any time seriousty adopt the Stcnc materialism. 



^CLEpmomis 981 C D, 982 A-984 B widi iD^ M. 6 ff., Smw. i : 154 1 and see 

r, Id. pkU^ pp. 128 1 

' See M. Apeh, De rmliemAus qadbmsiam ftme Pktl&mi cmm Pmiomi0 iaterceimmi^ 
PP.X03-9. 

> See Bevin, Stoics ami Skeptics (Qilani, 1913), p. 95. 

4 Note umpm^mlmwn^ iK/my^U^ n oi 4««ucApw|mi Tfs iavrar |p^7«i«> awl the 
ima^ of the Beal and vax. 

s De sac A. eiC.69. CL i,wtplypm4oi of the powos in De sac A.eiC.s^ kwtfl- 
ypm4aL ml iiTd^imrroi of the x^y« ol God in De ap. wmmi. 23. In MuL smk. 15 
the LogDB k described as cv^ jp^tx oi ^tAs k^/uw. 

* They are prayed to in Df plaml. 46. CL Fui, et /in. 212. 
Y See Zdka-, FkU. der Grieclu, VoL m. Part II, p. 390. 

* See Zdkr, SioicSf Epicuteaus, ami Skeptics^ pp. 127-31. 
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These angels, demons, powers, or Logoi are grouped under two 
supreme Logoi, Goodness and Sovereignty.* These in turn are sub- 
ordinate to the Divine Logos. The Logos is described as an angel in 
De cherub. 3 and 35, Mat. nom. 87, Fug. et Inv. 5, Quod Deus sit 182. 
He is the 'SjvLoxos or tiroxos of the powers (Fug. et Inv. loi). He is their 
father and guide (Samn. 2 : 185 ff.) ; the place which God fills with them 
{Somn. 1 :62). He is the oldest of the angels, the archangel {Conf. ling. 
146). Li Quaes, in Ex. 2 : 68 (M., pp. 515 f.), there is a hierarchy of beings, 
God, the Logos, the creative and kingly powers, the beneficent and pun- 
ishing powers, the intelligible world. In this passage God is '^dicens" 
and the Logos is "verbum." The lack of consistency between the 
different classifications and groupings, shows that Philo did not take 
the matter seriously. 

The identification of the Logos with the neo-Pythagorean imity or 
seven does not at all change the underlying conception. Philo finds 
Pythagorean mysticism, and consequently its vocabulary, congenial. 
BrSiier {op. cit., pp. 107 ff.), shows interesting parallels between the 
Logos of Philo, the Hermes-Logos of Comutus and the Osiris of Plu- 
tarch's " Isis and Osiris." The tendency to personify moral and physical 
conceptions was a characteristic which Philo shared with his contempor- 
aries in Greek philosophy. The parallels which Brdhier adduces do 
not show that Philo is drawn aside from his adherence to Plato. He 
can readily adopt any terminology and any metaphors which suit his 
underlying conception of the Logos as at once the reason of God and the 
idea of the universe. 

Philo's indifference to consistency in his mythology is shown by the 
rdle he assigns to the divine wisdom. Sometimes this seems to be merely 
another name for the Logos,* but in other passages it is expressly 
described as superior to the Logos^ and in still others as subordinate.^ 
There is no effort after consistency and Philo varies his account as the 
exigencies of the allegorical method demand. It is impossible to suppose 
that in such doctrines Philo is setting forth his serious philosophical 
creed. The Upds y6i/Ms between God and wisdom; the description of 

' De cherub, 27; Sp, leg, 1:307; Fug, et Inv. 95. By His goodness God is de^s, 
by his sovereignty icOptos, See Quis rer, div, 166; V.M, 2:99; Somn. 1:163; De Ab. 
121; Sp. leg, 1:307. For the KoKacrriKii (^/ScwriXtic^) alone see Conf, ling, 182, 187; 
the x<»-P*^'ri,K'fi alone, Conf, ling, 137; Sp, leg, 4:187; De proem, 122. 

* As means of creation, Fug. et Inv. 109; De eb. 30. As principle of virtue, Quaes, 
in Gen. 1:118; Fug, et Inv. 52; Leg, all. 1:43, 64 f., 2:86. As divider, Fug. et Inv. 
194-96. 

* Somn. 2 : 242 f . < Fug, et Inv, 97. 
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Wisdom as now the wife of God and now the daughter; the characteriza- 
tion of Wisdom by terms used of Athene; all these are interesting as 
showing the probable sources of the metaphors which Philo uses,' but 
the parallels do not at all compel us to think of Philo as adopting these 
superstitions as his serious belief. His clear recognition of the meta- 
phorical nature of the other beings is sufficient warrant for regarding 
him as equally free from superstition here.* The freedom with which 
terms are varied shows that Philo was not "en face de notions donndes et 
irr6ductibles"^ but rather that the myth plays no real part in his serious 
thought. 

' See Br61iier, Id, pkil, ei rdig,, pp. ii8 f. 

* See above, p. 28, with note 5. * Br61iier, op, cU,, p. 115. 
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Philo's ethical convictions are the dominant influence in his psy- 
chology, as well as in his theory of reality. He is sure that virtue and 
happiness are somehow in accord, that man wUl find the fulfilment of his 
life, not in the indulgence of his senses, but in the activity of reason. His 
primary classification of the powers of the soul is the one which best 
accords with this conviction, the distinction, that is, between the pure 
reason and the faculties subordinate to reason and dependent on the 
body. With this main point guarded, Philo adopts from the theories 
current in his day such details as he finds useful. The exigencies of the 
allegorical method of interpretation lead him to adopt a widely varying 
terminology. The Stoic vocabulary, so largely current in his day, is 
adopted at times even where it seems to contradict the main article 
of his ethical creed. The foundation of his thought is, however, to be 
found in Platonism. His teaching on the divisions of the soul can be 
presented more easily after a brief statement of the views of those of his 
predecessors who most largely influenced him. 

The main distinction on which Philo insists, that between the rational 
and the irrational soul, is the primary distinction in Plato. Apart from 
this, Plato adopts or invents such speculations as best suit his purpose 
in any particular dialogue.' The common tripartite division of the soul 
is reached by subdividing the irrational part into Bv/iis and kinSvjiia. 
This is clear in the myth of the Phaedrus, where reason is the charioteer 
and flu/xdi and tTriBviila are the two horses.' Reason is in a different 
category from the other two. So in the Timaeus 69 C f., flu/iii and iiri- 
fltF/iia both belong to the mortal part of the soul. In Laws S63 D, 
flu^iSi is a fl-iftji. It shows how little Plato cared for formal consistency 
in such matters, that in the Phaedrus, 9vix6s and iiridviua are, if we press 
the figure, parts of the pre-existent, immortal soul, though the Timaeus 
regards them as belonging to the mortal part. Plato speaks of "parts" 
(j^fyr)) of the soul as though there were separate divisions of the soul 



■Hicks, AristoUe's De Anima (Cambridge, 1907), p. 
Psyckotogy, Ancient and Patristic (London, 15 u), pp. 
' Pkaedr. 145 C-256 D, especially 246 A B. 
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corresponding to these different functions,' and he even locates these 
parts in different bodily organs. Thought has its dwelling in the head, 
courage in the breast, desire in the lower part.' He warns us, however, 
that the division is not to be taken as scientifically accurate and final.^ 
He questions whether we do not act with the whole soul in performing 
each function.^ Of these parts or functions of the soul, reason is peculiar 
to man, animals have courage,^ plants have desire.^ Where the higher 
part exists, the lower must be presupposed, but the converse is not true/ 

Aristotle criticises Plato's tripartite or dual division of the soul on 
three groimds. His first ground of criticism is that, if the soul is capable 
of being divided, we have to look for some other incorporeal and indi- 
visible avvkxov and we might as well let the soul itself serve {De an, i. 5. 
411 ( 5). In the second place, division of the soul is useless because if 
we are to divide it according to its functions we must make an infinite 
niunber of divisions {De an. iii. 9. 432 a 22 f.). In the third place, there 
are other functions that differ from one another more widely than do 
those which Plato has made the basis of his division. Aristotle suggests 
as more adequate the fivefold division into BpeTTiKdv, aUrdfiriKdVf yoi;rt- 
K6vy pov\€VTLK6vy 6f)€KTiK6v. He does not seek to meet his own criticisms 
regarding the cvvkxov} 

In his general attitude to the soul and its divisions, he does not differ 
from Plato in any important detail. The Platonic division of the soul 
into the rational and irrational parts is accepted as sufficiently accurate 
for the purposes of his popular treatment of ethics in Eith, Nic. 1102 a 26. 
He adopts a further division of the soul into nutritive, assigned to plants, 
s^isitive, assigned to animals, and reasoning or thinking, assigned to 
man.' This division is, as has been shown above, suggested in Plato. 
As in Rep. 582 f., the higher presupposes the lower, but the reverse is 
not true. It is important for the origin of the Stoic theory to notice 

' R^p. 442 C; 444 B. 

' Tim. 69 £, 90 A. Brett, op. cit., p. 69. 

» Tim. 72 D; cf. Phaedr. 246 A. 
» 4 Esp, 436 A; cf. Rep. 612 A; Phaedr. 271 A. For Plato's lack of dogmatism in 
this connection, see Shorey, Unity of Plato* s Thought^ pp. 42 f., 44 f. and n. 31a. 
Cf. Rep. 477 C. For a complete account of Plato's views see also Zeller, Plato and tk$ 
Older Academy, pp. 413-19; Hicks, Aristotle* s De Anima, pp. zxiz-zxxv; Brett, op. ctk, 
pp. 65-99. 

s Rep. 441 B. < Tim. 77 B. t Rep. 583 A ff. 

* See Zeller, Aristotle, 11, 23, n. i. 

* De an. ii. 2. 413 6 12; ii. 3. 415 a i-io. 
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that the nutritive part mcludes the reproductive (De an. ii. 4. 416 a 19), 
Of these three divisions of the sou!, reason, the form pecuhar to rnan, is 
exalted so that it is set o5 as a class by itself. This part of the soul 
cannot be entangled in the life of the body. It is x'^P^'^'^^i while the 
other parts are axi^piSTOi.' It is simple, changeless, impassible," im- 
mortal and etemal,^ a 7*^01 irtpov.* The other parts of the soul form a 
group set over against it. Aristotle's position, then, is practically that 
of Plato. 

For Plato and Aristotle the soul was not material. The Stoics 
regarded it as a substance, a vvtv/ia ivOepiiovJ This warm breath was 
connected in primitive fashion with the blood.* The dominant part the 
Stoics located In the heart and from this as a center currents of warm 
air passed out into the various organs of sense.' The Stoics, accordingly, 
regarded the five senses as parts of the soul. Speech and reproduction, 
as activities of the dominant part, were included in the list of its divisions. 
They distinguished, therefore, eight parts, if we regard the fiytiioviKiv as 
a part.' The iiytfioviK6v is, however, active in each of these.' In the 
Stoic system we see again that the ^yttioviKoi', also called fiiawijTtKfic, 
}ioyurnK6v or \oyi<Tiibi,'° corresponds to \6yos in Plato and Aristotle and 
is set over against the other parts of the soul which collectively form 
the irrational part." The distinction which was of chief importance for 
Plato is the prime one in their system. 

Just as in the speculations of Plato and Aristotle, so in the Stoic 
system, man is distinguished from beings of a lower order by the posses- 
sion of reason. The Stoics divided all things in nature into four classes, 

I, 413 b 34 f. toSto iidinv tv&kxifai X'^P^i*'^^ 

' Simple, De an. lit. 4. 4ig a iS; cf. b 33, Changeless and impassible, De an. 
1.3. 407033; P/iyj. vii. 3. 2474 i; 247018. Zeller, jlristol/e, II, 54, n. 2. 

> Dt an. iii. 4- 430 1 »3- * 0« ""■ "■ =■ 413 b 26. 

« Stob. £cJ. i. 796. Cf. Ps. Plut. ViJ. Hotji. C217, nlk^ux^i-DiS^mi iplfoi-™ 
tmOua trvtt^vii icol ^vadiitilasiv alaB^riKiji/ itfaTTOfitr^i' At6 tQv ty aiotiari bypijv. 

' For primitive views see Hicks, Aristotle's De Anima, p. xi. For the Stoic vies» 
aee Galen, Bippocr. ct Plat., II, 8, p. 282; Zeller, Sioia, Epicureans, and Skeptics, 



■<Ze]in,op.cit..p.iis,a.3. 

' Plut Plac. iv. 4. 2; Zeller, op. cil., p. 214, n. i and p. 215, n. z. 
< See Alex. Aphr., Dc an. 146 where the Stoic opinion b controverted; cf. Ter- 
tulli&n, De an. 14; Zeller, op. cil., p. 213, n. 2. 

■ Zeller, op. dt., p. 214. " Seneca Epizt. ga. i. 
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marked respectively by l^is, ifiixiis, ^hxv, and jfrvxv \oyiicn-' *£« is the 
characteristic of inorganic things. It is defined as a. jrwCpa ovvtKTiKbv^ 
Plants are distinguished by ^wrii, the forming or reproductive power, 
defined in Diogenes Laertius, vii. 148. itrri Si iplioit i^K if aurfls kivov- 
fiivTi Kari aTtpiiaTtumji \byov^, hiroTf^vao. Tt Kat avvixovtra ri. «f auTijt 
iv (Jipiafiivoit xp^'^^' Animals have ^vx^, defined by Philo (Leg. all. 
2:33) in a passage which is strongly influenced by Stoic phraseology, 
as <tiv(m 7rpoff«Xii0vTtt tj/avTatjlav xal ip^V- The resemblances to Plato 
and Aristotle in this classification are obvious. 

The teaching of Philo can now be seen in its historical connections. 
In the study of his teaching it is important to notice that he uses the 
word ipvx^ in three different senses. It sometimes means that which 
distinguishes the principle of life in animals from plants and inorganic 
matter. The whole range of existence is divided in Stoic fashion in Quod 
Deus sit 35 ff. according to the presence of ifti, (plnm, if-ux^, and ^ux^ 
'KoyiKii. i^is, the characteristic of inorganic things, is defined as a 
tn-evna avdaTptiftov i<t)' iavro. "For it begins from the middle, extends 
to the extremities and, when it has touched the outermost boundaries, 
it turns back again until it comes to the place from which it set out." 
Quirts is the distinguishing feature of plants. It is said, following 
Aristotle, to be composed of SpExriK^, /ieT-a^XjjTiK^, (ififijTt*:^-* ^"xfl 
is assigned to animals. It diSers from 06<ris in the possession of aladiiais, 
ijiavTaala, and ip/irj, corresponding to the Aristotelian aiirflinrii, ope^is 
and <tiavTaai.a. {De an. 434 a i). aiffftjffii is a prerequisite of ^airotrlo.' 
The highest class is characterized by k)Ds.' In the fourfold division, 
if'vx'h stands, then, for the special functions which distinguish animals 
from plants. It is in the sense of the animal soul that Philo says that 
if-uxii has its essence in blood. He adopts the Stoic teaching only in this 
sense and not for the ^ux4 hiyiK^J 

• Zeller, op. dt., p. 208, n. 3. 

' Ritter and Preller, 506 a; cf . in 505 a Pint. Stoic, rep. 43- '. P- '°SJ f ■ "***" **^ 
Tili(£«iiXiip4ipni tl^icfrtjotf (iXpJwiTTOi)- iird ToOTwy yip avrtxtr 
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XOUtP ItCUTTB, Koi O J('7*«*'''' f*"' 

I Bitter and Preller, op. cil., 500 a. 

* Cf. Aristotle De an. 413 a "4. "'^ 

1 Quod Deui sit 41 f. Cf. De an. l 
oiic dnu otffP^iuii ylyvta6tu. 

*Ci.Quoddel.pot.ini\ Demund-s (M. 606). 

^ Sp. leg. 4:122, i2i; ffg.inM.66B; QaiirCT.iirt.54ff.,64, 185; Sp.Ug. 
Quad del. pot. S4. 
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But the word is used by Philo in otiier senses. Two meanings are 
distinguished in Quis rer. div. 55. It may mean fi SXtj ^ux^. the living 
principle generally, or it may stand for t6 ii7(^fiKij' airijs lifpos, 6 
Kuplbjs fixtif 'i'vx^ ^vxm ion.' So in the case of 6<l>6a^ii6s, the same 
word may mean the whole eye or the chief part of the eye, that by which 
we see.' The essence of the whole is blood, that of the most hegemonic 
part is the irvcdna Btiov? The Skij iiuxh is the house of the intellect.^ 
It is the principle of life, of thought, and of all human action. = It is 
the pilot of the body as the intellect is its pilot.' 

The soul in the sense of SXi; ^uxH is divided into parts called also 
functions, or powers.' According to one method of division, there are 
sevenparts, reason, speech and the five senses; so in De .4i. 29 f. Eight 
are mentioned in Quis rer.div. 232 and Mui. nom. iiof., the undivided 
reasoning part and the unreasoning, divided into the five senses, speech, 
and the reproductive faculty. The most common division is into the 
two parts, the reasoning and the unreasoning.' The Platonic division 
into reason, spirit, and passion is abo adopted at times and, following 
Plato, the reason is located in the head, spirit in the breast, and passion 
about the navel and the diaphragm.' The Aristotelian division into the 

'See also puis fw.din. i8i (cf. Plato rfcae*. 191 C); Daari. 134; Sp. kg. i.tot; 
Quis rer. dh. 106-11. 

' Dc op. mund. 66. 

' Br^hier, Allegories, in his note to Leg. atl. 3: 161, says that we have in this 
passage a critidsm of the Stoic belief that the soul was an emanation from blood, and 
accuses Philo of inconsistency. But i^ax^ is here used in the sense of Xoymil •('uxh 
and, consistently with Philo's usual view, is described as a rreufui Bclov. Cf. for the 
division into ipvxv i^ym'i and irHtia De op. mtind. 135; Quis rrr. div. 155; De cherub. 
3?; Qwoddd.pot.b; De op. mund. 4I1; Hatch, £riayj in BiHtco/ Greet (Osford, 1889), 



*Somn. 2:173. ' Decal. 60. 

° De Ab. 271. 

' Sbvofu! in this sense goes back to Plato. Cf. Rep. 477 C; Prntag. 330 A; Char. 
168D; ThcaeLiSsC. Cf. in PhUo alffftprn as a **«<#<«— Leg. otf. 3:37. 

' Qaod del. pot. 83, gi; C«t/. iing. S4, SS, m, 176; Desac.A.etC. 113; Quisrer. 
div. 132; Deiob. 18; Sp.leg. 1:101, 333, 3:99; Decong. 26 f.; Fag.et Im. n; Sonm. 
3:151; Leg. ail. f.f). Cf. Plato Rep. 605 B. 

^Sp. leg. 4:92, 53; Mig. Ab. 66-68; Leg. all. 1:70; 3:113; Sp. leg. 1:143-50, 
Cf. Cmf. ling. 21; De virl. 13. Cf. Plato Phaedr. 246 A, 253 C; Tim. 6g E. Philo 
n whether to locate the mind in the brain or in the heart. See Sp.leg. 1:213; 
136; Quod del. pet. 90; De post. C. 137. For the Stoic location of t4 
; breast cf. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics, p. 213, n. 2. 
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nutritive, sensitive, and reasoning souk also occurs.' At times again, 
the soul is regarded as a unity and the parts are functions.' 

There is one remarkable passage, Quis rer. div, 225, in which Philo 
refers to i^vx'h as having been shown previously to be divided into 
three parts and each of these into two. The reference seems to be to 
Quis rer. div. 106-11, where men are said to receive from God a deposit 
for which they must render an account. This deposit consists of ^ux^y 
aladrjffis and \6yos. The context shows that ypvx'h means here intelli- 
gence or reason, and \6yos means speech. Later in the same treatise 
(§ 132), he says that these three are each divided into two parts, ypvx'h 
into the rational and irrational parts, alaOrjais into <l>avTa4TLa KaraXiyirrtJC^ 
and dicar&XijTros, \6yos into true and false. 

This siunmary is sufficient to show how unimportant for Philo all 
divisions are except the main one which gives the two parts, rational 
and irrational. The exigencies of the allegorical method lead him to 
adopt now one, now another point of view. It is not sufficient ground on 
which to base an accusation of looseness of thought or a careless eclecti- 
cism that in a matter such as this Philo knows the various specidations 
and can adopt them as his literary method demands. 

The one distinction which persists throughout is the one which is 
important for ethics, the distinction, that is, between the rational and 
the irrational parts of the soul. In exalting the reason over the sensual, 
he draws on many sources for his language. Following Plato, he 
describes it as an impression of the archetypal seal^ and as alone 
of the parts of our composite nature created by God,^ inmiortal,^ 

* De op. mund. 67. 

* See Somn, 2 : 145, 151, 215; De Ab. 29 f. (where povs is a SltpofiLs of the soul). The 
Platonic divisions X670S, dvn6sf kirtdvfda, are described as SvpA/jms in De virL 13. For 
Svp&nas applied to the rational and irrational divisions of the soul see Mig, Ah. 119, 
213; Quis rer, div. 73; Somn. 2: 151; Conf. ling. in. Philo also speaks of the senses 
as Svpiifuis of the mind; see De Ab. 73. 

> p6iuaiJM, Quod Deus sit 105; De plant. 18. kKiiaytiop, De op. mund. 146; 
Quis rer. div. 231. 6 ii.pdpii7n.p0s povs jrpds iLpx^rvrop ibkaPy t6p &p<i»rdr<i» XSyop, rwxw- 
6ds — Sp. leg. $:2oy; ci. S p. leg. i:Si. rdpaifrov \6yop .... 6.4>* dO Kad&irtp ipx^rih- 
irov ykyoptp diLpdp&iriPos pods — De proem. 163; cf. Sp. leg. 1:171 {i/joptfrndfi). &ir«ifc6- 
purfxa Kol tiifififAa rrjs &i8lov koX tiiSalfMPos ISkas — Decal. 134. Cf. dtodKtKoPy Plato Rep., 
501 B. For an account of the figures by which Plato seeks to represent the relation 
between the idea and the copy see Adam, Republic of Plato y II, 172. For the notion 
that the particular is a copy cf. Rep. 592 B, 596 B, 597 B. 

< The lower part of the soul is created by the instrumentality of inferior powers — 
Leg. all. 1 141; Fug. et Inv. 69; Conf. ling. 179. Cf. Tim. 41 C-42 E and 69 C. 

< iiOkpaTOPf Tim. 69 C. Cf. Mig. Ah. 185. See for similar idea Fug. et Inv. 69. 
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divine' and heavenly. Aristotle is drawn upon for the expression that 
the reason may be a vkixTrri oixrla superior to the four elements.^ The 
Stoics furnish the metaphors by which it is described as a ray^ or 
emanation^ of the divine. The Book of Genesis furnishes the description 
of this part of the soul as a breath of God.^ The Platonic exaltation 
of reason over passion is the prominent notion in all these figures. 

Philo is, as we have shown, in accord with Plato in making the chief 
division of the soul that into reason and the irrational parts, and exalting 
the reason into a different category. In this he is also in harmony with 
the Stoics. In the two points in which the Stoics differ from Plato, he 
is in accord with the latter. These two points are dogmatism and 
materialism. 

Philo indicates clearly his lack of dogmatism. The mind or soul 
or reason in us is, he says, a mystery. " The mind in each of us can com- 
prehend all other things but is unable to know itself. For let it say 
what it is and whence, whether it is spirit or blood or fire or some other 
substance, or only so much, whether it is corporeal or incorporeal" 
{Leg, all.iigi).^ So, in Somn, i : 30-33, vovs is said to be imknown in its 
essence. We are ignorant, too, of when it enters the body and where it 
lives in the body. See also Mid. nom. 10. 

This attitude of conscious recognition of the limits of human thought 
is genuinely Platonic,^ especially as it goes with a conviction that the 

^$€iov, Tim. 69 D; Rep. 589 D E; cf. Rep. 501 B. See Philo Leg. all. 2:95, 
Bin ykvri 0op€i i) yj/vxh, rd itkv Bttov, rb 6k 4>$apT6v. Cf. Quis rer. div. 55; De gig. 60; 
also BfoaSis in Quis rer. div. 65 and Plato Rep. 501 B. oifp&ptost Quis rer, div. 64. 

' Quis rer. div. 283. Cf. Zeller, Pkil. der Griech., Vol. II, Part II, pp. 483 ff. 
This passage is discussed below on pp. 56 ff. 

^ kTrairfcuriM, De op. tnund. 146; Somn, 1:112. Cf. the Stoic use of the word 
dr^ppota; see Zeller, Phil, der Grieck.y Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 200, n. 2; Empedocles, in 
Diels, Frg, d. Vorsok., I, 162, 1. 32. See also Diels, Dox, Gr., 505, 6. For PhUo see 
p. 56 below. 

4 iLirdaxeuTfjM, Quis rer. div. 283; De op. mund. 146; Somn. 1:34; Quod del. pot. 90. 
In the last passage Philo guards against the inference which might be drawn from the 
term, that the essence of man is separate from that of God — rk/ivtrai y^p oiidkv rod 
Mov Kar* kTrkpnynv dXXd pjbvov kKTtLvtrox. For the Stoic use of the word see Diog. 
Laert. vii. 143 and M. Antonin. v, 27; Zeller, PkU. der Grieck., Vol. Ill, Part I, 
p. 200, n. 2. 

5 The lower part arises from the blood. Compare the Stoic doctrine given above, 
p. 49, n. 5. See Quis rer. div. 55 f., 64, 185; Somn. 1:146, 181; De op, mund. 135; 
De Ab. 258; Sp. leg. 4:123; Frg. in M. 668. 

^ Compare the phraseology of Phaedo 96 B, Trbrtpov t6 oX/jm hrrip $ 4>povovfjL€v ij 
6 A^p ij t6 vvpi ij rohroiv /xkv oiSkv. 

» See Shorey, Unity of Plato* s Thought, p. 45 and n. 313. 
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reality of our life is not found in the material, in the life of sense, but ii 
what we call the life of the spirit. This point of view might also be 
described as Aristotelian, for Aristotle is essentially in accord with 
Plato here. In the De anima, he holds firmly to the notion of a separa- 
ble, pure activity of thought, but he insists that it has no bodily organ 
and he leaves unanswered the question of its relation to the world of 
sense.' 

As regards materialism, Philo was convinced that the soul is akin to 
God, a part of him. The epithets dtlov and 6.(ft9apToi' indicate this.* 
The word &Tr6oira.atia emphasizes the same idea. Philo carefully guards 
the last expression to show that he does not mean to imply any separation 
from God.^ In a number of passages, however, the language seems to 
imply that Philo has, for the moment at least, abandoned Platonisra and 
adopted the materialistic conception of the Stoics. One group of these 
passages consists of those in which he uses the expression Trvtuiia or 
Tveufia Stiov of the soul.^ Now among the Stoics such a term imphes 
materialism, and the inference seems at first sight irresistible that Philo 
too is using it in a materiahstic sense. So Hatch {Essays in Biblical 
Greek, p. 126), says "the conception of irvtufia may be regarded as being 
closely analogous to the modern conception of 'force,' and especially 
to that form of the conception which makes no distinction of essence 
between ' mind-force ' and other kinds of force, such as Hght or electricity. 
It is analogous but not identical: for force is conceived to be immaterial, 
whereas irvtviia, however subtle, is still material." 

There is no doubt that Phiio does use the word in the sense of the 
Stoic materialists. The passages are quoted by Hatch {loc. ctl.). ?£«, 
the quahty of cohesion in bodies, is, for example, a Ttvtviia ayaaTpe<l>ov ■ 
ttp' iavrd (Quod Deus sit 35). In De op. mund. 67, ^ucrts is said to mould 
T'^v hi TTVeufiaTiKT)!' tis ra; ttjs i/'uX'Ji Svv&fitii, T^i* rt BptirriK^y Kol r^** 
alff6T]Ti.Kiiv. Here the "pneumatic essence" is clearly air, contrasted 
with T^v iiypai' ovalav, out of which the body is made. The materialistic 
conception is probably, though not so certainly, present in the account 
of the psychology of sensation where Philo makes large use of Stoic 
language. The mind, he says {Fug. et Inv. 182), extends a seeing tti^u^o 
to the eyes, a hearing irwv/m to the ears, and so with the other senses, 

' See Shorey, Hastings' Ertcyc. of Rslig. and Eth., IX, B62 b; Hicks, De Anitaa of 
ArisiDtle, pp. Iviii-lxix. 

' See above, p. 32, n. j, and p. 53, n. i. ' See above, p. 53, n. 4. 

* For Philo's me of TitD/ia see Burton, Spiril, Soul, and Flcsk (Cbicago, igtS), 
pp. 157-60; Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 124 3, 
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The TVfvua thus extended from the mind is analogous to the TrpeCfio of 
God which constitutes the essence of the mind itself (Leg. ail. 1:40). 
God breathes only into the hegemonic part of the soul. Into the other 
parts He does not deign to breathe. Those lower parts are breathed into 
by the vovs just as the ivvs itself is breathed into by God. It is probable 
that the irvfiinara which constitute the organs of sense are to be regarded 
here as material. It is to be noted that the relation of God to the toOi 
is said to be analogous to the relation of wSs and the various senses, not 
identical with it. 

In any discussion of materialism in connection with doctrines of the 
soul, it must be kept in mind that the relationship between God and the 
individual soul and between the soul and the body is one which can only 
be represented by metaphors drawn from the material world. There 
is always the possibility that the language may be merely metaphorical. 
In the case of Philo, his insistence on the transcendence of God over 
matter and on the kinship of the soul to Him makes it necessary that 
we accept the materialistic interpretation of such passages only if we 
are compelled to do so. Now in De gig. 22 f., Philo makes it clear that 
TTMu/ia does not necessarUy have any materialistic suggestions. The 
words irvev/ia fleoC, he tells us, are used in two senses. In one sense the 
expression means the air that flows from the earth. It is in this sense 
that it is used in Gen. i : 2 where the irj'eEiia deov is said to be borne over 
the face of the waters. In its second use, it is equivalent to f/ aKTiparoi 
tiriOTTifiT) ^! Tras 6 <To<fi6t tUSrtiJs fifrix^^- The Scripture, Philo says, 
makes this clear in the verse dvettiXtffti' 6 dds t6v B«reXe^\ Koi ivkTr\r!afv 
aiiriv irveOfiaro; Beiov, ffo^ia!, auvtaaas, JiriffT^/ii);, im irai'iri ipyw 
BtavotiaOai. These passages show beyond a doubt that the word admits 
of an interpretation that is opposed to the Stoic materialism. 

It seems to settle the question in favor of Philo's adoption of material- 
istic notions that in Fug. el Inv. 134 the vov^ is called ivdtptjav koI Tmrvptn- 
tikvov itvfvij.a. A close examination of the context shows, however, that 
it admits a metaphorical interpretation. The phrase occurs in an 
explanation of the question asked by Isaac when Abraham was about 
to offer him as a sacrifice. "Behold the fire and the wood, but where is 
the sheep for the offering?" (Gen. 22:7f.). The fire, Philo tells us, 
means 5p«i' oItiov, the wood t6 ra,a\ov or DXif, the sheep t6 6,iroTQ<tana. 
These terms are Stoic, but the explanation which follows comes from 
Plato's Theaetetus, through Aristotle. In his half-serious exposition 
of the Protagorean theory of sensation in Tkeaetetus 153 D f., Plato says 
that when sight, flowing from the eye, meets something commensurate 
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with it, the eye becomes a seeing eye and the object perceptible. In the 
De anima 41J a 6 f., Aristotle develops the idea of the eye which becomes 
the seeing eye. He says that the faculty of sensation {rd altrBTiTiKiv) 
exists not in actuality but only in potentiality: &16 KaBawep ri Kavtrriv 
ol) Koicrai abri Ka&' avri S.vtv tov KauariHov' iKaie yap &v ia-Mrb, koX 
ohdiv iitiTo TOV ^ireXtx^i^ irupAs &vto%. It is this passage that Philo 
has in mind in developing the allegory here. The series in Aristotle is 
rd Ko.vaTi>v, t6 Kavaniidi', t6 Kai&rBai, representing r& aiadijTdv, t& 
alaBijTiKdv, rd alaBAveaBai. Philo says that the fire might be koui ivStpfiop 
Kal 1rfTvpl^^livov irvtviia, in which case the wood means tA wijj-i and the 
sheep tA iwlv. The context here would not warrant our pressing Pliilo's 
language. In view of the general opposition to materialism in his writings, 
and in view of the metaphorical character of the passage, it is much 
more probable that the Stoic expression is a mere rhetorical flourish 
used in the interests of the allegorical interpretation. This figurative 
interpretation of the passage is supported by De gig. 25, in the context of 
the passage discussed on p. 55 above. Discussing the verse "I will 
take of the spirit that is upon thee and put it upon the seventy elders," 
(Num. 11:17), Plii5o says that we must not suppose that there is any 
cutting off or dispersion in this case, "but such a separation as would 
take place from a fire,' which, even if it kindles countless torches, remains 
not a whit lessened and just as it was before." It would be quite in 
Pliilo's manner to use a metaphor here instead of a simile and speak of 
the TTMu/ia as a fire. 

Another passage which is taken to imply materialism" is Quis rer. div. 
283. It occurs in an interpretation of "Thou shalt come to thy fathers," 
in Gen. 15:15- Philosays that some have interpreted the word fathers to 
mean elements. So we shall render up to the various elements the materi- 
als of which our bodies are composed, t^ H votpdv ital olipavwv t^i (['"OTs 
yiuos itp6s aiSkpa t6v KaQo-piirarov is iraripo. A^iftrai. Tipjrnj yLp, Jji 6 
ruy 6.pxaluiv \byos, tarm tii oiaia KVKhtp^p-r^riKii, twv TtTT&puv wxtA tA 
Kftarrov SiaifiipoiKra, ef ijv 01 re otrrJpes icai i ahixvai olpavAs iSo^t ytytvijff- 
6ai ^i Kar' &K6\ovdov BtTtov koX ri^v &vdpu-rLviji' ^vxh^ &it6aitaana. The 
reference in tCiv i.pxai-'-"' is to Aristotle, See Zeller, Fhil. der Griech., 
Vol. II, Part II, pp. 483 S. The passage is not a dogmatic statement 
of Philo's fixed belief; note^rw. It is consciously mythological, Philo 
is fond of talking in this mythological fashion of the heaven as the 

' Cf. irabyaana above, p. 53. 
■ Hatch, loc. cit. 
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abode of pure spirits,' as the purest of all substances,' and contrasting 
its stability, permanence and order with the confusion of earthly things.' 
It is an unknown element-' and it is impossible to say whether it is 
crystal, purest fire, or irifiTrTOif kvkSoi1xipik6v adfia. ti.'rihi»6% rGiv Ttrrkpuv 
uToi-xtU^v fifrixoy. The feeling about the heaven which gives rise to 
the praises it receives is due, as in Plato, to the exhibition of ordered 
movement there made visible. 

The sight conducted upwards by light and beholding the nature of the 
stars and their harmonious movement, the well-ordered revolutions of the fixed 
stars and the planets, some moving in the sphere of the same and others in 
the sphere of the different, using twofold movements; and beholding too the 
dances of them all harmonised by the laws of perfect music, afiorded an ineffable 
deUght and pleasure to the soul. And the soul, receiving these spectacles in 
continuous succession, began to have an insatiate desire for beholding. And 
then, as is customary, it began to try to find the essence of these visible things 
and whether they are unbegotten or whether they received a beginning of birth 
and what is the fashion of their motion and what are the causes by which each 
b governed. And from the inquiry into these things there came philosophy, 
than which no more perfect good has come into the life of man.' 

This is a common topic in Philo.* The whole notion of the purity of 
heaven is based on Plato's Timaeus 47 A and, as Philo's agnostic utter- 
ances show, is a mythical statement used in the context to justify for the 
emotions the cardinal point in Philo's faith that the htunan soul has its 
footing somewhere beyond time and that man can defy the allurements 
of appetite and ambition and find his true satisfaction in the life of the 
Spirit. The predominant ethical interest again recalls Plato. 

The Stoic word xivoi with its derivatives is frequent in Philo's 
descriptions of the soul and its relation to the body,' These expressions 
have a literal, material significance in the Stoics but they occur as meta- 
phors in Plato' and Aristotle' and they cannot be pressed in Philo and 
made to serve as proofs of his adoption of the Stoic theory. 

• Deop.mund. 27, $6, $T, Sp.kg.i:iS; 2J« sirt. 73, 85; Depraemi; Deeat.13^, 
ISS; Cong, so; I'.Jf. 3:154. 

' Deop. mund. 27, 55; Sp.leg. 1:66; Soma. 1:34-36; V.M. 2:194; 5^.^^.4:235, 

iV.M.i:3iT, DeAb.172; /oj. 14s £E. 

'Somn. I ; 21-34. '-O* "A mund. 54; cf. Tim. 47 A B. 

» Ct. De Ab. 164; 5f. (eg. 1:322, 339; 3:185!., 192; Pri.iaU.66s. 

' Cf. for tbroyla of the soul De posl. C. 46; ruv rdtuv ruf ^ux'-K^", i Somn. 33; 
KKpol T^KK, De proem. 21. See also De proem. 48; Quaes, in Gen. t:io; Leg. all. 
3:69; iiig. Ab. 9; Jos. 61. 

' Cf. Pkaeda 86 B; Rep. 581 B; Theaet. 186 C; Tim. 34 B; Symp. 186 B, 188 B. 

*Elh.Nic. 11386*3. 
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In a previous part of this essay it has been shown that Philo is in 
close dependence on Plato in his doctrine of the descent of the soul.' 
The vovs or ypvxfi which is incarnated in this or that man is seen upon 
earth in only part of its history. It is a part of the great company of 
angels who live in the air. Its descent to earth is due to the fact that it 
was somehow evil.* There are, however, varying degrees of wickedness. 
Some of the souls are swept away and overwhelmed by sense,^ others 
rise into the region from whence they set'out.^ 

The notion has been attributed to Philo that the human intelligence 
is itself earthly and corruptible and that inmiortality is acquired only 
by its transformation into pure intelligence.* The passage in V.M. 
1 : 27 in which this teaching is said to be found shows in what sense Philo 
accepts this doctrine. He is there telling of the temperance and self- 
control Moses showed in his youth, which was so great that people 
wondered whether the mind that lived in his body was divine or human 
or mingled of the two. The passage means that men wondered whether 
Moses were not divinely inspired and his own intelligence displaced by 
the divine,^ or else filled with a divine madness so that he had become 
more than man, though still less than God.? There is no support for 
Brdhier's theory that Philo thinks of the human mind that is exalted 
above sense as metamorphosed into a creative word.' The statement 
in Leg. all. 3:125 where the piurified intelligence is said to wear the 
divine word means in the context that the completely pure man speaks 
for God. Philo is here explaining how Aaron is made priest and wears 
the X67101' with its clearness and truth when he enters in before the Lord. 
The notion of metamorphosis is the common Greek mystic conception of 
d/wioMTLs or even actual identity with the god attained in moments of 
inspiration. In Philo, as in Plato, this notion is moralized and means 
that the mind has risen above the distractions and temptations of sense.' 

* See above, pp. 41-43. 

* De gig. 16 f. These are the wicked dalpov€s. 
» De gig. 1$. 

< De gig, 13 f.; Cong. 107 f.; De proem. 62. 

< Br6hier, Id. phil. et rdig., p. 240. Cf. ye&Sris vovs in. Leg. all. 1:32-43. 
^Mig, Ab. 114; Sp. leg. 4:49; Quis rer, div. 263-66. 

» Somn. 2 : 188 f., 231 f. • Id, phU. et relig., pp. 240 f . 

* See above, p. 23; Rohde, Psyche, II, 14 ff. Br6hier, op. cU,, pp. 240, and 246, 
thinks that the two notions of metamorphosis and moral purification are found nowhere 
outside of Philo except in the Egyptian Book of the Dead. But see Plato Phaedr. 
249 C, 256 B; Phaedo 67 C; Crat. 403 E f. 
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In the composite earthly being, the soul is lord and king' and pla3rs 
there the part that God plays in the universe.' It inspires the irrational 
parts of the soul just as it is itself inspired by God.^ It is the ever- 
moving source of motion.^ It is surrounded by powers or senses as by a 
bodyguard.^ It is a imity and yet extends to all the parts of the body/ 
It is an imitation of the Logos^ and as such is called the man in our soul^ 
in contrast to the beast which symbolizes the passions.' 

Set over against the intelligence, though still regarded as a function 
of it, is ahrSriffis. This has two main aspects, called by Philo itavToxrla 
and bpiiii. The division originates with Aristotle's analysis in De anima 
iii« Suggestions of Aristotle's teaching are, howevet, to be found in 
Plato and it will make the meaning of the terms clearer if Plato's teach- 
ing is first described. at<r6rj<nSf or sensation, is said in Sophist 264 A 
^'to originate a certain judgment of affirmation or denial which should 
be called ^avrcurla." The latter word is to be interpreted, we are told 
in the context, in connection with the word ^alverat and is a mixture of 
aMrjffis and dd^a. Plato's meaning is that <l>avTaaia is an opinion in the 
mind resting on the uncriticised data of sense.^® So in Theaet. 152 C 
we are told that in the case of hot, cold, and the like, <l>avT(urLa is the same 
as aXaSriins. In Theaet. 161 E, <l>avTaaL(u are coupled with 86^(u. Mem- 
ory images and images of the ^' imagination," both go back ultimately 
to at<r^i7<rts," so that in all cases (pavraala originates in alaOrjais. It is 

* Sp. leg, 1:258, 269; De sac. A, et C. 112; De virL 30; Frg. M. 637; Fug. et Inv, 
69; V.M. 2:211. Cf. Plato Rep. ^5 B; Phaedo 80 A; Phaedr. 247 C. 

'Like the sun, De post. C. 58; Quis rer. div. 89, 263. As Father, Leg. all. 
3:225; Mig. Ab. 3. De Ab. 272; De op. mund. 69; Plato Laws 897 B. 

* Leg. all. 1:40. 

4 Incorr. mund. 16 (M. 504); De sac A. et C. 127. . Cf. Phaedr. 245 D £; Laws 
896 Eff. 

^Quod det. pot. 33, 85; De op. mund. 139; Somn. 1:27, 32; Sp. leg. 3:111, 
4:92,123. 

* De ag. 30. The language here is Stoic. 

7 Quis rer. div. 231; cf. ibid. 56; Sp. leg. i :8i. See above, p. 38 with note 4. 

' Quod det. pot, 22 £.; De ag. 9 ff.; De plant. 42; Cong. 97; Fug. et Inv. 71 £.; 
Somn. 1:215^ 2:267. 

* De plant. 43; De eb. 28; Conf. ling. 24; Mig. Ab. 152; cf. Plato Rep. 588 B- 
590 A, especially 589 D. 

"* Cf: Theaet. 179 C, r6 irapdv ^xdo-ry x&Oos k^ S>v al altrd'fiatii koI al Karii, rabras 
B6^. Charm. 159 A, altrdfjaLv riva jrapix^iv k^ j$s S6^ 6.v ris oot rcpl abrris cti;. 

° For memory images see PhU. 39 C; Phaedo 73 D; Theaet. 191 D; for images of 
the imagination, Phil. 39 C. 
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scarcely necessary to say that alirtfifffti in Plato includes pleasure and 
pain, as well as the presentation of the data on which judgments are 
based.' 

Aristotle discusses i^iavTaaia. at length in De anima iii. 3. 427 b 27- 
429 a g. It is the faculty in virtue of which we say that an image 
presents itself to us, a faculty or habit in virtue of which we judge and 
judge truly or falsely. He attacks the Platonic identification of ^uivTcurla 
with aladi}(n% {Theaet. 152 C) on the ground that an image may present 
itself when sense is not active, as, for example, in dreams. Moreover 
the identification of (bawTatria with aio-S^crts would involve the possibility 
that all animals (Bijpla) possess ^acrairia. The ant, the bee, and the 
grub do not possess it. Again, sensations, he tells us, are always true; 
^ofTotriai are for the most part false. In this sentence, which contra- 
dicts what he said above that 0acrao-£a is the faculty or habit in virtue 
of which Kpivonti' Kol 6.\T}dtijofit!' Kill it/fvBofifBa, Aristotle is obviously 
referring to the "painter" and the pictures he paints in PhUebus 39 B- 
40 A. There the pictures (ipai'T&aiiaTa) are contrasted with reality. 
However, Aristotle has made his point that rjtai/Taala cannot be identified 
with a'cflijcris. He does not differ here from Plato. Professor Shorey 
points out (Z7Hj(y, p. 49), that the Theaeletus "does not identify the words 
by using them once or twice as synonyms." 

Aristotle next (428 a 16) shows that ^airctoin cannot be identified 
with knowledge or intellect. These are always true, while 4><^vTaala 
may be false. Is it, then, the same as iifa ?* Aristotle says that it is 
not. In the first place, opinion is attended by conviction (Tiffrii). 
No 6t)piay ever has conviction, though many have tfc^vraaia. irla-Tis 
implies persuasion {t6 irtveitTdai), persuasion implies XA-yos. ^x'^VToala. 
is not, then, 56^a fitr' aiadiiati-is nor iofo 5i' oiirfi^o-ecds.' Nor is it a. 
■trutnrXoKii Sd^ns nal aJffftJtreuf.* For, if it is such a complex, it must be in 
cases where opinion and sense are directed to the same object. But 
"there are false imaginings of things concerning which we hold at the 
same time a true opinion." 

Finished with his polemic, Aristotle proceeds to give his own con- 
clusions (428 b 10). (jtavTaaia, he says, seems to be a species of motion 

■ Tkeael. 156 B; Phil. 34 A-C; Shorey, Unity, p. 47 and n. 336. 

'Plato Theael. 161 E. 

' Cf. Theael. 158 A, lii jracTii ;iSU*i' ^m""' rf'tuStti aiaSfiirtis iv aimis yiytoiUvat 
Kcd iroXXou Se( to ^oiciMsi-a i<dffTip raim Koi cIvol, and Soph. 264 A where tpafToala is 
a judgmect present to the mind Si' olffS^iuc, while Si^a is a judgment ir itvxS urd 

< Cf. oiwui" aloSV'"! ™l iifijt, Soph. 264 A. 
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which does not arise apart from sensation. It can exist only in sentient 
beings and has the objects of sense for its objects. This motion may 
be produced by actual sensation. It admits of error even in cases such 
as this, for sensation is not always inerrant. Sensation of the objects 
of the special senses is always true or subject to the minimum of error. 
As to the whiteness of an object, for example, sense is never mistaken, 
but it may be mistaken as to whether the white object is a man or some- 
thing else. It is also liable to error as to motion and magnitude. The 
(tmyTaaiai arising from these various types of sensation share the truth 
or falsehood of their cause. rjiafTaaia is, then, a Klvijatt generated by 
aladijais when it is active. These imaginations remain in us and resemble 
the corresponding sensations. 

But ataQ-ijais has another aspect. "Sensation," Aristotle telis us 
(De anima 431 a 8ff.), "is analogous to simple assertion or simple 
apprehension by thought." By "simple" he means "without predica- 
tion." AH that sensation can give us, for example, is the sensation of 
whiteness. It cannot tell us whether the white object is a man.' " But," 
he continues, "when the sensible thing is pleasant or painful, sensation by 
a kind of affirmation or denial seeks or avoids the object. To experience 
pleasure or pain is to function with the perceiving mean upon the good or 
evil as such."' "The perceiving mean" (rp oiaStiTin^ fi((76TTjTi) is 
Aristotle's phrase for the synthetic unity of sensation, the /lUy iSiavdn 
^uxiii" tire 6 tl Sfi KoXtty in which all the senses are united, of which Plato 
speaks in Theael. 1840.^ "It is in this," he continues, that is to say, 
in the functioning of the perceiving mean upon the good or evil as such, 
"that actual avoidance and actual appetition (fipe£(s) consist: nor is the 
appetitive faculty distinct from the faculty ol avoidance, nor either from 
the sensitive faculty; though logically they are different."* There are, 
then, two activities of sensation, 0acTao-ia and the activity which 
seeks or avoids. Sensation does more than present an image to the 
mind; in relation to the good and evil it also judges. 

■ De an. 430 6 ss-30- 

■ De (IB. 431 a ro, tal toTi ti fiimSv. ail XinrsitrPoi ri knpyiiv rg alaflijTtug litabntn 
rp6i t6 6.ya9dv ? jntnin, j routuTa. Cf. Rep. 583 E, noi ^lif ri yi i}Su it lAvxg y-yvintnr 
Kai t6 XbiTTipdi' Klrrjals tli iu<tioTipa t<rToi: Hicks, ArisIoUe's De Anima, p. wxvi, 
points out that "energy" is Aristotle's word for the Platonic "motion." 

' It is discussed and defined by Aristotle in De an. 426 A 8-427 a 15. In potenti- 
ality, it is each of two opposites since it can be moved by both sweet and bitter, and it 
is in this sense that it is called a mean. 



* Translation by Hicks, Aristotle's De Ani 



ti, adapted. 
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The doctrine of the Stoics is in accord with that of Plato and Aris- 
totle to this extent, that ataSriffis originates ^avTajfrla^ and through 
ffHivTOffla gives rise also to desire and its opposite, ^ai^reurla is identified 
with the €t8o)}sov of Theaet, 191 D. Zeno declared that ^avrcurla was a 
rixuHns kv rpvxVt^ ^uid this definition is adopted by his followers in the 
Stoic school. Sextus Empiricus says that Cleanthes understood rijv 
ri)T(jd<nv xard dcroxh^ t€ Kal kiqx^^9 &<TT€p koX 5td rcov baKrvSJUav yivo- 
fjtkvriv rod icY7poD HtohtlvJ* The language here is parallel with that of 
Plato, Theaet, 191 D, iLTorvrowrScu, &aT€p daKTvkUav arifjiela kvarjfuuvoiJik' 
vovs, but the criticism by Chrysippus, quoted in the context in Empiricus, 
shows that it was taken in a materialistic sense. According to this view, 
Chrysippus said, it would be necessary for the soul to receive at once 
many different forms if it had to retain the different notions at the same 
time. He interpreted r^xoHrts as ^rcpoioHrts. This is described as a 
t6.6os kv rg y^vxv ytyv6fievov,^ These T&Sri come $td the various senses/ 

6pnii is the Stoic rendering of the Aristotelian words Spelts or rd 
bp€KTiK6v, As in Aristotle, this is roused by ^vrcwr^a.s If the desire 
is excessive, it is called a passion (xddos). Such a desire does not submit 
to reason and is contrary to nature.^ The Tp^iTti bpiiii is the impulse 
the creature has toward self-preservation and self-gratification.' 

Philo's accoimt of ^avVacrla and 6p/ii}, the Tpciiri? bpiiit, the relation 
between bpiiit and trd^os, is Stoic throughout. In the account of ^ai^ 
roxrla he uses the Platonic figure of the wax tablet which plays so large 
a part in the Stoic theories, but in Philo there is a significant omission 
of the phrases by which the Stoics sought to enforce the materialistic 
interpretation. He does not mention rhTcoiris icard elaox'fiv rt koX kijaxiiv^ 
nor does he discuss the question whether or not t^xomtis may not be 
irtpoUaai^, The most detailed statement is to be found in Quod Deus sU 
43 f. 4>avraala, Philo says in this passage, is a rOiroixns kv 4^vxv» 

For each of the senses like a ring or seal stamps the peculiar impress of 
the things it brings in. The voOs, like wax, receives the impression and 
guards it well imtil forgetfulness, memory's opponent, smooths the mark and 
makes it dull or quite obliterates it. The representation affects the soul 
either in accordance with the soul's nature or else in a manner different from 

' Amim, Stoic, ^et Frag., I, 58. 

* Amim, op. cU., II, 56. « Amim, op. cit., 11, 54. 

4 Ibid. For a discussion of the Stoic doctrine see Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Skeptics, pp. 78 f . with notes. 

s Amim, op. cit., Ill, 169. 7 Ibid., Ill, 178; Zeller, 0^. cit., p. 226 with n. 2. 

* Ibid., I, 205, 206. * Cf. Amim, op. cit., II, 56. 
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it.' This experience is called opfAtf, which is defined as a vpvrrrf Kivrfo-i^ of the 
souL It is by the possession of these, (^vracrca and 6pfAr[)f that animals are 
superior to plants. ' 

The language of Theaet. 191 D is echoed in many other passages.' The 
relation between aUrSriais and <l>avTaxrLa is indicated in Leg. all. 3:108, 
rd (Tcb/iara 4>avTaau>i)iA€6a 81' alaSija-ecis. atffdrja-LS is used loosely as 
equivalent to ^avrcurla in Quis rer. div. 132, where it is divided in Stoic 
fashion into 4>avTaaLa KaTaKriTTiKii and 0avra(ria 6,KaT6.\rjTTos.^ While 
Philo in all this part of his teaching uses Stoic vocabulary, he does not 
depart from consistent Platonism. Stoicism is a development from 
Platonism and, in the one point in which the Stoics differ from Plato, 
in their materialism, his language admits of a figurative interpretation 
as fully as does that of Plato. 

Philo's account of the physiology of sensation corresponds to that of 
the Stoics. They taught that from the 'fjyeiioviKdv to the various organs 
of sense Tvthnara are extended. The Tvtviia of sight is met in the eye by 
an effluence from the object. Sight takes places when the ijyepoviKdv 
imparts a movement of tension to the seeing wvevfjia.* Philo's account is 
similar. There are three terms, he says, that are connected like a chain — 
the mind, the sense, the object. The sense does not act of itself. It 
must be roused to activity by the mind. Mind extends itself to sense 
and then rouses sense to grasp the object. The mind cannot function in 
perception unless God "moistens and rains upon the sensible object." 
The mind is the active principle in the subject; the senses are passive and 
quiet until moved by the niind.s 

In Theaet. 156 DE Plato gives an ironical, half-serious exposition of 
the theory of Protagoras, which it is worth while to compare with the 
statements of Philo. Sensation, Plato says, arises when sight, flowing 
from the eye, meets with something commensurate with it. The eye 
then becomes a seeing eye and the object becomes perceptible. So in 
the Timaeus 45 C D he says that sight is due to a /^cD/xa d^ccus issuing 

» Platonic. Cf. Tim. 64 C D; Brett, History of Psychology, p. 87. 

'See De mund. (M. 606); De ag. 16; Mut. nom. 212; Quis rer. div. 181, 294; 
Lig. all. 1:30. 

s Diog. Lliert. vii. 46. See above, p. 52. 

< Amim, op. cU., IT, 864, 866, 867. 

«Cf. Leg. all. 1:28-30; 2:35-45, where atrSriais Ka$' t^v, a Shvafus of vovs, is 
made into ata&tiffis kolO' kykpyeiav by being roused to motion and is extended ftkxpi 
T^f <rapK6s Koi tQv alaOriTiKQv iyytUav. Cf. Leg. aU. 3 : 49 f. where a1ff$7j<ns is a Shva/us 
of POVS, 
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from the eyes and striking some external substance. This contact sets 
up vibrations which are carried back to the mind.' Philo's view differs 
in that he regards the }i(\ina biptus as extending from the mind, where it 
is aiffffijfTts Kofl' 'i^Lv, to the eye where it becomes ata-ST/uiE koS' ivkpyfiav 
by the activity of the mind itself. The {itvfia &>}it<jiz is, in fact, vov% or a 
" ductile power" of it,' not light, as it is in the Timaeus. Here Philo 
is in accord with the Stoics, not with Plato.' Yet elsewhere he gives an 
account which exactly corresponds with that of Plato. There is stored 
up in the eye light that is akin to the light of the sun and sight originates 
by the aivoBos Kai dt^iwiris of the light from the sun and that from the 
eye.^ Objects, the eye, and light are needed for vision.^ 

Another account stiU is given in Leg. all. 3:s6ff. Here sense- 
perception is said to act independently of the mind and even against 
its bidding. The eye cannot but see if the sight comes in contact with 
the external object. The mind and the sense then act concurrently. 
This is Plato's teaching in Timaeus 42 A and 43 B C The mind is in a 
certain sense at the mercy of external things, for if sense receives an 
impression, the mind too receives it. For ordinary purposes, sense gives 
a true impression of the object.' 

On the whole, Philo's account is Platonic. For both authors, the 
- mind in the body is forced into union with sensation' and is dependent 
on the senses for its knowledge of the external world.' For both, again, 
sense in itself does nothing. Philo repeats the statement of the Theaelelus 
that the mind sees through the eye; the eye alone cannot see.'" Where 

' Cf . Phil. 34 A. ' Leg. aU. i : 30. 

> See Diog. Laert. vii. 52 (Amim, of. cU., II, 71), a passage referred to by Brthier, 
AUegorUs, n. on Leg. aU. i : 28-30. 

' Quod Deus sit 79. Cf. Tim. 45 C. 

i De sac. A. et C. i^; DeOi.igai.; BeaeJ. m. 86; 5f. (eg. 4:60; Mig. Ab. ^. 
Ci Plato Rep. 507 D E; Tim. 67 C ff. 
' See also FhU. 34 a. 

I A similar account is given Sn Quaes, in Gen. 1:37; Sp. leg. 3:177. 

' 5iwtJi. 1 : 246; 2:230,256; 1)6-46.336-40,243!.; Leg. all. i: 310 f.; Mig. Ab. 104; 
Deeft. 70,101; Con^. 59, 81; De praem. 121; Pug. el Inv. gi, i$S; Quis rer. div. 2J3 I. 
a. Plato Phaeda 65 B-67 B; Pkaedr. 256 B. 

>Quufer.<f»B.S3, 110, 315; Cong. 20 f.; Frg. inM. 665; Somn. 1:27; Leg. oil. 2:7; 
De op. mund. 166; De cherub. sS; Mut.nom.iii; Qued Deus sit 41 i.; Fug. e( /nn. 134; 
Mig. Ab. 103. See Plato Theael. 184 C D, 185 A, aot B; Tim. 47 A; Soph. S34 D. 

" De post. C. ij6; Cong. 143. Cf. Theael. 184 B, C, D. 
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&iIo adopts the Stoic theory at all,' it is in the interest of the exaltation 
of mind as the only active power. 

By meditation, the mind can abstract from the data of sense the 
permanent and abiding elements' and from what is seen draw conclusions 
as to the unseen.^ Observing, for example, the visible universe and 
especially the ordered movements of the stars, it reasons to the notion 
of a God who gives them motion, who cares for them, Philo is never done 
telling of the excellences of sight. It is the most excellent and dominant 
of all the outward senses,' by far the most precious power we possess, ^ 
akin to the soul,* like the sun,' the origin of philosophy.' The notion 
-of the perfection and wonder of the faculty of sight and its connection 
with philosophy through the effect that the sight of the ordered move- 
ments of the heavens has on the soul, comes from Plato.' Next after 
sight, though far inferior to it, Philo puts hearing. It is a less trust- 
worthy witness than sight," but it too is among the higher senses," is 
more detached from the body and so more philosophic than smell, 
touch, or taste." It is with respect to their function as supplying the 
data of knowledge that Philo speaks of the senses as aids of the soul 
and as forming its bodyguard. '^ Even the passions are in a certain sense 
helpers.'* 

' See above, p. 64; Leg. aU. 1:30. 

■ ricoeMSs C, 186 D. CI. De chtmb. gy; Conf.iin[.i$3i Sp. teg. 1:30,^7; Quod 
del. pol. S6-t)o. 

I Theael. 1^6 D; Phaedr. 249 B; Tim. 47 B f. Ci. De Ab. 163; Leg. all. 3:^7 1.; 
Quad del. pot. &6; Conf. ting. 98; De sac. A.et C. 95. 

' DeAb. $7, 60; Fag. et Inv. laS; Con/. Itng. 57, 140, 148; 5^. ^g. 3: 184, igs, 202; 
De sac. A. etc. 78. 

• D«<6. 154; Sp. /eg. 1:29,4:157; Vit.conl. to; Quaes. in Gtn. I :ig; VM. 1:124. 

' De Ab. i$o-sS; 5^. leg. 3: 192-94. 

T Quod Deus sit 79. ' De Ab. i6o-fi6 and note 3 above. 

* Phaedr. 2S°^; rim. 47 A f.; ««f. 507 C. 

" De Ab. 60, 150; Dead. 35; Cottf. ling. 57, 140 f., 148; Sp. leg. 4i6of., 137; 
De eb. 82; Fug. et Inv. 208; Mut. nam. 102; V.M. i:a;4. Ct. Theael. aoi B. 

"5?.;«f. 1:19, 193,338-43; V.M. 3:211; Cf. Plato PWi. SI B-E. 

" De Ab. 147-50, 241. 

" V.M. 2:Si; Leg. ail. 1:5-8. For the senses as bodyguard see Somn. 1:27 and 
p. 95 below. 

"Leg. all. 2:9!. Brfhier (Allegories), in his note on this passage accuses Philo 
of inconsistency in calling the passions 0oit6ol. But Philo says in { 10 si aiplut lU 
d£tih BoiiBoi dXXd (arax/nrTdui Mioptoi. 
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There are many points in which Philo repeats Plato. The mind is 
the eye of the soul.' By it we become aware of the ideas, the permanent 
and unchanging things whose imperfect copies appear in the changing 
flux of visible, corporeal existence.' Now while the mind is engaged in 
this reflection on its own experience, in the effort, that is, to compare 
and relate the multitude of particulars, the activity of the senses is 
distracting. The mind can best accomplish its own special work in 
abstraction from the outward senses.^ Moreover the conclusions of the 
mind have a higher truth than the disordered reports of the senses.^ 
The general principles, the categories by which we know, are not given 
by the senses.^ In this effort of thought the mind reaches the compre- 
hension of the true realities. But the knowledge thus attained is weak 
and partial, full of error ,^ subject to change and revision.^ The ultimate 
nature of being we do not know.* Only hmnan analogies can be used 
and we have to recognize their inadequacy.' 

The freedom for the speculative instinct Plato gets partly by the 
use of myth and partly by allegorical interpretation of the poets."* Philo 
secures it through the allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament. 
The doctrine of inspiration on which this is based can be paralleled in 

'Suggested in Plato Symp. 219 A, 212 A; Phaedo 83 B, 99 DE, 66 E. The 
phrase occurs in Arist. Eih, Nic, 1144 a 30; cf. 1096 b 29. Cf. Philo Mig, Ab. 39, 49, 
77, 165, 191, 222; De op, mund, 53, 71; De plant, 21 f., 58, 169; De eb, 44, 108; Quod 
Deus sU 4Si ^^ ^^^^ 3> 4» s; Conf. ling, 92; Cong. 47, 135; Somn, 1:117, 164, 199; 
2 : 160, 171; Quisrer, div, 89; Mut, nom, 3, 5, 203; De Ab, 57, 70; Jos. 106; VM, i: 185, 
289; 2:51; Decal, 68; Sp. leg. 1:37, 49, 259; 3:2, 4, 6; 4:140; De proem, $7 i.; 
De virt, 11 f., 151; Vit. cont. 10; Leg, ad Gat, 2, 109; Mund, 5 (M. 607); Frg, in M. 
636; M. 665-66, 672. 

' Symp, 211 B, 247 D, 250 C. Cf. Philo De praem. 28 f.; De plant. 50; De eb, 
70, 99, 124, 132 f.; Quod del. pot, 75 ff.; Quis. rer, div. 280; Sp, leg, 1:327-29; Quaes. 
inGen, i:s4' 

3 Phaedo 65 B C; Quis, rer, div. 84, 257; Mig, Ab. 190-204; Jos. 142; Quaes, in 
Gen. 124; Sp. leg, 1:298; 4:114!.; Somn. 1:43, 79, 84. 

< Quis rer, div, yi; De eb, 170 f., 185-92; De cherub, 65 f., 70; Conf. ling, 52 f., 92; 
Plato Theaet, 157 E, 185 D E; Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics, p. 91, n. 2. 

s Theaet, 185 A-186 A. Cf. De cherub, 97. 

« Phaedo 85 C; Tim, 29 C D; Philo Frg, m M. 626, 662; De op. mund. s f-; 
Quaes, in Gen. i : 11; De post, C. 152; De plant, 80 fl.; Somn, i :6-io. 

7 De aet, m, 59. 

* See above, pp. 17 fif., with notes. 

9 See above, pp. 18 £[., notes 3 and 4 on p. 19. 

» See Shorey, Unity, p. 35 with notes. Hersiman, Greek Allegorical Interpretation^ 
p. 8. Allegorical interpretation is playful in Plato. 
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Plato. The poet, the philosopher, the law-giver, the prophet and the 
rhapsode all act, according to Plato, under the influence of divine inspira- 
tion.' This renders them incapable of themselves knowing what they 
say.* The work produced under the influence of inspiration is at times 
half playfully taken as a source from which we may get truth inaccessible 
to ordinary human thought.^ The poets speak in riddles and have to 
be interpreted in the Ught of truths we know.* So in Philo, not only the 
writers of the Old Testament^ but the philosopher, the prophet and the 
law-giver* are regarded as inspired. Philo has himself had the experience 
a countless number of times.^ Work done under such inspiration con- 
tains truth beyond the reach of the unaided human mind. But this 
truth is set forth in dark sa3dngs which only those can interpret who 
are themselves inspired.* The inspired speaker or writer is the mere 
mouthpiece of God and does not himself know what he is sa)ring.» The 
test of an interpretation of any given passage of Scripture is its accordance 
with known truth,'® and many interpretations are possible for a given 
passage." Philo is sufficiently true to the traditions of his race to make 
full use of the opportunity this theory affords of making Moses the 
source of Greek thought,'' and he glorifies the Law in language that 
indicates the reverence that, as a loyal Jew, he felt for the divine oracles.'^ 
It is frequently stated by students of Philo that this doctrine of 
inspiration is new. Contrasts are drawn between his mysticism and 

*For the poets see Phaedr. 245 A, 265 B; Ion, 533 €-534 E; ApoL 22 A-C; 
Laws 682 A, 719 C; Meno 8i A B, 99 D. For the philosopher see Phaedr, 249 C D. 
For the law-giver see Meno 99 D; cf. Phaedr, 244 B. For the prophet see 
Meno 99 C D; cf. Phaedr. 244. For the rhapsode see Ion 536, 542. 

• Meno 99 C; Ion 534 C D. 

3 Meno 81 B; Theaet, 194 C. 

4 Rep, 332 B, ivl^aro. Cf. Theaet, 194 C and the interpretation of Simonides in 
-Pf<»^ 339 A-347 A. 

s Passim, See especially on the translators V,M. 2:37 f. 

^ Philosopher, Decal, 35; Fug. ei Inv. 168 f.; Mut nom, 39, 136; De post. C. 
157; Mig. Ab, 34 f.; De sob, 27; Somn, 2: 232; Quis rer, div. 69 f., 249; De plant. 39; 
Ptf e5. 99, 147 ff.; Sp. leg, $11. Prophet, Sp. leg. 1:65, 315; 4:49, i92;.7.if. 
i*S7> i75» 277, 283, 286, 288; 2:6, 265, 272; Somn. 2:172. lAW-giver, Decal. 
175; Cong. 132. 

7 Mig. Ab. 34 f.; cf. Sp. leg. 3:1. " Quod del. pot. 13; De post, C. 1-4. 

* Mig. Ab. 84. " Conf. ling. 190 f.; Leg. a//. 1:59. 

» Ibid. 35. ^ Quis rer. div. 214; cf. V.M. 2:3 

** Mig. Ab. 60-62, 90-94; Somn. 2:123-32; Decal. 96-101; Sp. leg, 1:31, 315-18; 
Jos. 42 i.; F.lf. 2:12-36. 
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the Greek emphasis on reason and its powers.' Such contrasts are due 
to the fact that, for the moment at least, the mystic elements in Plato 
have been overlooked. Plato recognized the limitations of the human 
intellect and professes to give only a probable account of things beyond 
its grasp.' He, in some moods, makes the highest knowledge come to 
men when their minds are passive.^ It is a mistake to say, as Professor 
Brett does,^ that the idea of a superhuman being in immediate contact 
with man was foreign to the nature of the Greek. The researches of 
Rohde^ have shown us just how familiar this conception was to the Greek 
mystic. Plato himself is influenced by it in his mythology, for example, 
of Eros.^ It is necessary to remember, too, that the great emphasis 
put upon the theory of divine illumination in Philo is, in part at least, 
due to the fact that his work takes the form very largely of the interpre- 
tation of a divinely inspired book. The place that the vision of God 
has in Philo's system can be better treated in connection with his ethical 
theory. Enough has been said here to show that Philo's teaching on 
the subject of knowledge is not a confused mixture of irreconcilable 
theories^ but is in striking accord with Plato's recognition of the limits 
of human thought and of the right and duty of thinkers to give a prob- 
able account of the universe. To be probable, Plato believed that such 
an accoimt must support the faith which he regarded as fundamental, 
the faith, that is to say, in the coincidence of virtue and happiness* and 
in the value of study and contemplation.' Only a rigid, mechanical 
interpretation can find inconsistency between such a view of the place of 
divine inspiration in philosophy and the doctrine of the supremacy of 
the mind emphasized so persistently in Philo's teaching. 

Thus far the senses have been dealt with in their relation to thought. 
They must next be treated in connection with their relation to the will, 
in the aspect, that is, in which they give rise to impulse and desire. The 
dpfjtal must be checked by reason." From excessive dpfiai come hTn- 

' See Brett, History of Psychology, pp. 248 fif.; Br6hier, Id, pkil. et relig., p. 200; 
M. Apelt, "De rationibus quibusdam," etc., p. 112-15 (in Comm, Phil. Jen,, Vol. 
VIII). 

«JSee above, p. 19, notes 3 and 4. < History of Psychology, p. 248. 

i See above, p. 67, n. 2. « Psyche, II, 14 fif. 

* Sytnp. 202 E f.; cf. Ion, 533 E; Phaedr, 253 A. 

1 M. Apelt {op. cit., p. 115) calls Philo*s teaching a "decretorum confusio." 

« Cf. Rep. 618 E; Gorg. 509 A; Laws 662 B; and Shorey, Unity, p. 25. 

9 Cf. Meno 86 B, 81 D; Phaedo 89 D-91 C. 

*» Sp. leg. 2 : 142, 163; 4: 79. 
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Bvidox^ It is because of this relationship to passion that ataSriais is 
condemned.' Plato's polemic against the senses has the same basis.^ 
In Timaeus 69 D, he speaks of " the mortal part of the soul which has in it 
dread passions, first pleasure, the greatest bait of evil, next griefs, avoid- 
ances of good, then foolhardiness and fear, foolish counsellors, spirit, 
hard to persuade, and hope that is easily led. These the creative powers 
mingled with unreasoning alaBrifnt and fashioned the mortal species 
under the impulse of necessity." Philo's constant use of iibovii SeKkap or 
phrases which echo it shows that this passage was much in his mind.^ 
Even sight and hearing, which are the cause of many blessings, may 
still, he thinks, be the instruments by which the soul is allured into 
error. Sight gives to passion the imjages of pleasure.^ Both these senses 
may be overcome and allured by poetry and art into a false notion of 
God.^ The senses pay tribute to the passions.' 

The soul incarnate is described, in language echoing that of Plato, 
as in a prison.^ The passage in Timaeus 43 A f . has had a great influence 
on his language. There the body is compared to a river. The revolu- 
tions of the immortal soul, boimd in this river, fiLq, 8^ k<t>kf)ovTo koX l^pov^ 
SxTTt rdfUv SKov Kiveiadai ^c^v, drdicrws fiifv 6iqj rifxoi Trpoikvu Kal dX67aj$, 
r^% l{ d^rdo-as layijcrcts Ixov .... iroXXoO yap 6vtos tov KaraicKh^ovTOS 
Kod kiroppkovTOS Khiiaro^ d riiv Tpo4>^v Trapeix^v, Jirt fiei^ca Sdpvpov d?n7p7d- 
(ero rii rwv TpoaTiTrSvTCDV xaSiifiaTa ^icd(rrots, 6t€ irvpl irpoaKpoimue 
rb (Tco/id rtws ^l^iaBtv ilKSoTpk^ irtpirvxbv .... koI vwd irLvrtav rohrtav 
biii TOV ffcbfjtaTOs ai Kivfiaeis M rifv ypvx'^iy <t>€p6fjL6vcu TpoawlTTOiev .... 
Kod 8il Kal t6t€ kv r4> irapbvTi TkelaTrjv Kal fieylaTrjv irapex^y^vai Kivri<nVf 
lurii TOV j^VTOs kvdeXexi^s dx^TOV Kivowrai Kal a<t>o8p(as aeiova-ai rds ttjs 
^ux^s ireptddovs, rifv fUv rahrov xavThiraaLV kTkdrjaav kviiVTia aijT^ 
j^wroL. There are many reminiscences of the language of this passage in 

* Quis rer. div, 245; Cong. 60. 

•* Leg. all, 3 : 220 f.; Mig. Ab, 204; De Ab. 236-40; Quis rer. div. 52; Somn. i : 246; 
2:267. 

» Phaedo 69 A ff.; Prot. 352 D f.; Phaedr. 258 E. 

< See De ag. 103; V.M. 1:295; De eb. 70, 165; De sob. 23; Mig. Ab. 29, 150; Quis 
rer. div. 71; Mul. nom. 172; Cong. 77; De post. C. 72; Quod Deus sit 115, 168; De virt. 
36; et al. 

s De proem. 19. * Sp. leg. 1 : 29. 

f De Ab. 236-40, 243 f.; Quis rer. div. 186. 

* See Phaedo 62 B, 67 D, 82 E, 114 B; Phaedr. 250 C. Compare in Philo 
Quis rer. div. 68, 85, 109, 273; Mut. nom. 173; Somn. 1:139, 181; Quod Deus sit 
III ff.; De eb. loi; Mig, Ab. 9. 
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Philo. The parallel in De gig. 13 has already been quoted' in con- 
nection with Philo's teaching on the descent and ascent of souls. 
Others follow. 

diKaUfi ds o{) Tapeahprj rg rod xarajcXiMr/xov <Popq, [Quod det. pot, 170]. 

Tijv riav ala$rjT<av 4>^pkv iroTaiMv xXrifAfivpovvTOs dlkriv Irtx^ccr^cu, 
fjLtiSevds rijv piavov dpfiiiv iLVcoBovvm' t6t€ 7dp kyKaTaToBtls 6 vovs irxrolH 
T<^ icKhScjvi pWtos €bpUrK€T(u, firi8' 6<rov &vavii^curd(u icai 6t€pic8\^ou dvvd- 
fjievos [Quod det, pot. 100]. 

ttoKKl^ tQ t^s Lifpoahvris xPV<^^t^^^ ^^hyLari kiciKkxHTBtU Ka,T€ic6Bri 
[Quod Deus sit 181]. 

rds 8i rpvx^s ToraiMv x^f^ppov rpdwov iLfieTpLq. Tpo4>(av kTiKKh^ovres 
[De eb. 22]. 

Iva. TOiS kTippkowTiv alffSrfTots KaraXv^ofikvrf firfdkiroTe Tpds ohpavbv 
iLvaKinlrg [De eb. 70]. 

It is unnecessary to quote other passages in full. The figure is foimd 
in Conf. ling. 23, 105; Fug. et Inv. 49, 91; Mut. nom. 186, 214, 239; 
Somn. 2:109; 5^. leg. 2:147; ^^^ elsewhere. 

Naturally and of necessity, then, man is, according to Philo, oppressed 
by passion, imperfect and enslaved.* To be completely sinless is a 
special prerogative of God.^ The best that man can hope to do is to 
incline somewhat toward the better elements within him, but even this he 
cannot do all his life.* In spite of lofty professions we see men over- 
come by the false attraction of worldly goods.^ Even a perfect man, since 
he is mortal, cannot escape sin.^ The rational movements of the senses 
must be ascribed to God, the irrational to the senses themselves, led 
astray by sensible objects.' In other passages, Philo says that all 
activities of our mind and sense are to be ascribed to God.* Moreover 
God is the cause of all moral progress. It is fatal to think that the 
credit for any advance can be taken to one's self.' 

» See above, p. 43. ^Devirt.iT/. 

' Quis rer, div. 272-75; cf. Fug. et Inv. 104 f. < Mut. nom. 185-87. 

s De eb. 56-63; Mig. Ab. 172. 

^ Sp. leg. 1 : 252. But compare Sp. leg. 3 : 134 f. where we are told that the High 
Priest may escape both voluntary and involuntary sin and that private persons may 
escape voluntary sin. 

"f De sac. A. etC. 106. 

^ Mut. nom. 56, 155, 220 f.; Cong. 96 f., 130; Somn. 2:290; Fug. et Inv, 135; 
Quis rer. div. 73 f., 85, 105-8; Conf. ling. 124-27; De sac. A.etC. 2 ff.; De post, C, 

175. 

» De ag. 169 fif.; De sac. A.etC. 71; Somn. 2 : 24 f. 
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Such passages are in flat contradiction to the group in which man's 
freedom and responsibility are asserted/ but this inconsistency is one 
that Philo shares with most determinists.' It is in Plato. In Laws 
860 ff., Plato seeks to reconcile the conception that injustice is always 
involimtary with the necessary legal distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary injustice. An action is volimtary, he says, ^dv iiSei Kal 
diKoJU^ rpbxifi Xp^tuvbi rts cb^cXg rivk rt Kal ffKLirrQ (862 B). The unjust 
man must be punished. Punishment is remedial if the disease of the 
soul is curable.3 It is verbally inconsistent with both his determinism 
and his doctrine of the freedom and responsibility of all men for Philo 
to maintain the Stoic paradox that the wise man is free, while the man 
who follows his senses is bound to the wheel of necessity .^ But this 
inconsistency is one that moral teachers who believe in determinism 
cannot escape. We may note in this connection the contrast between 
the determinism of Timaeus (86 D ff.), and Plato's inspirational utter- 
ances, of which iiptrii d^ 6,dkffT0T0v (Rep. 617 E) is the t)q)e.s There is a 
similar inconsistency in Stoicism.^ 

' Cf. Quod Deus sit 45-50; De mund. 5 (M. 607); Frg, in M. 660; Quod del. pot, 11; 
De gig. 47; Quaes, in Gen. 1 : 21. 

« See Shorey in AJP, X, 77. 

» Gorg. 477 A-478 E, 505 B; Prot. 324 B, 325 D, 326 D E. Cf. in Philo De sob. 
23; Conf. ling. 181; Quod det. pot. 143 f.; De ag, 40; De eb. 28; Cong, 157-62, 167, 
172, 175, 177-80; Somn. 2:294!. 

4 For the freedom of the wise man see De sob. 57; Pug. et Inv. 16; Mig. Ab. 45; 
Quis rer. div. 275. For the wheel of necessity see Somn. 2 : 44. , 

s For Plato's determinism see Shorey, Unity, p. 9, and AJP, X, p. 77. 

* For Stoic fatalism see Zeller, Stoics ^ Epicureans, and Skeptics, pp. 332 f., and 
contrast with it the doctrine of the freedom of the wise man, ibid., p. 270, n. 3. 
Freedom here means rational self-determination. 



CHAPTER V 

ETHICS 

In contrast to the life in the body, with its weakness, its temptations, 
and its distractions, Plato, and Philo with him, imagines the life of the 
free spirit in the region above sense, where, undisturbed, it enjoys the 
high pleasures of knowledge,' perfect peace,' and joy.^ It is this life of 
pure contemplation which constitutes the highest good. Platonic phrase- 
ology is frequent in Philo's descriptions of this state. He who has 
attained it is the man who sees God^ and is His friend.^ He alone can 
worship God acceptably since he is free from all impurity.^ He has been 
initiated into the great mysteries.^ 

Philo adds to these Platonic phrases another formulation of the same 
notion which has been regarded as expressing a new idea distinctive of his 
thought.* He uses ttIcttis in the sense of confidence in God and as practi- 
cally synon5nnous with kTurriifAri., The place this conception holds in 
his system is indicated by the eloquent paneg3n:ic in De Ab. 268. 

Faith toward God is the only undeceiving and certain good, the consolation 
of life, the fxilness of good hopes, the banishment of evils, the bringing of 
blessings, the renunciation of misfortune, the knowledge of piety, the possession 
of happiness, the bettering in all things of the soul which rests for its support 
upon Him who is the cause of all things, and who, though He can do all things, 
wills only to do what is best.' 

* Cf. Phaedr* 247 D and Philo De op. mund. 69-71; De eb. 99; Conf, ling, 95-97; 
Somn. 1 : 59 f . 

'Fug. et Inv. 173 f.; Mig. Ab. 63; De gig. 52; De eb. 75, 100. 

^Pug. et Inv. 176; De plant. 168; De eb. 62; De Ab. 202, 205, 207; Sp. leg. 
2:48, 55. 

< Plato Phaedr. 249 C f. Compare Philo De proem. 27; De eb. 82, 94, 107, 152, 
Quis rer. div. 36, 78; Mig. Ab. 18, 38, 46, 168 f.; De plant. 27, 58; 64, Quod Deus sU 
3; Conf. ling. 56; Quod det. pot. 158 f.; De gig. 53; Somn. 2:276, 279; De Ab. 79 f.; 
Fug. et Inv, 141, 165. 

* Plato Symp. 212 A; cf. Philo De eb. 94; Frg. in M. 652. 

* Plato Phaedo 67 B; cf. Philo V.M. 2 : 150; Frg. in M. 660. 

f Plato Phaedr. 249 C; cf. Philo De proem. 120-25. 

*Br6hier, Id. phU. et relig., pp. 218 f. 

' Translation by Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889), pp. 86 f. In the 
treatment of xlo-ns I have followed Hatch closely. 
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In Platx) the word has no such meaning. In Rep. 6oi £, xlcrrts is 
opposed to kTUTT'fifAri and is practically equivalent to Sd^a. Plato also 
uses it in the sense of proof or argument, th^t which creates belief.' 
In Aristotle (Top. iv. 5. 125 6), xlcrns is contrasted with 6x6X12^1$ or 
''impression." A man may have an impression and yet not be sure of 
it, but tUttis implies certainty. Here the meaning approaches kTurriifArf. 
The conviction may come either through the senses or through the 
reason.' This use also occurs in Top. i. i. 100 b. The word in 
Aristotle has, in addition to those just mentioned, the meaning of good 
faith or mutual trust.^ In later Greek philosophy the word is used in 
this sense.* The Stoics use it in the sense of conviction.' 

In Philo, xlcrrts means "the intellectual state of mind which is 
called 'conviction,' blended with the moral state of mind which is 
called ' trust.' "^ It is a conviction resulting from a conception of the 
nature of God. Good men trust God; other men trust their senses 
and their reason. In De op. mund. 45, Philo tells us that God saw 
5n Turrebaovai {at AvOfxairoi) fjtaXKov rots <l>aivoiikvoi,% fj Seep ao4nffTtiav vpd 
ao0(as 6avfi&aaPT€s. In Leg. all. 3:228f., confidence in God, tQ Be} 
mTrurrevKkvouy is the best thing, and not confidence rots do-a^^t Xoyur^ 
Mots KoX rots dfiefioLots eUafficus. True Sdyfia is faith in God, false is 
faith rots Kkvois Xoyiafuns.'' Such faith is a prize to be striven for,* and 
is spoken of as the chief of the virtues.' 

The opposite spirit is called by Philo oti^o-ts, rO^os, Kkvri 86^a, i,4>po<rbvii, 
it^CKavria,^^ and is described in various metaphors." It consists in giving 

* Phaedo 70 B, and elsewhere. ' ' Phys. Ausctdt. viii. 8. 262 a. 

*Pol, V. II. 1313 &, 1) tAp TvcSffts tUttiv muci .... xpdj dXX^Xovs. 

4 See Etkic. Eudem. vii. 2. 1237 b, oIk hrri S* &v€v tUtt^us ^iXUl fikfituot, and 
pseudo-Aristotle, De virt. et vU. 1250 b, iiKoXovOet Sk rg SiKowabv^ .... 1) tUttis koI i^ 
liunywoviipla, 

s Amim, Prg., Ill, 147, 10 f . * Hatch, op, cU., p. 84. 

» § 229. Cf. Quis. rer div. 91-93; Mig. Ab. 43 f. 

• Mig. Ab. 44; De ^aem. 27, 30. 

9 Quis rer. div. 91; De Ab. 268; De cherub. 85. 

'<>oti|^ts, Mut. nom. 176, same as rO^os in Mul. nam. 103; cf. otriais and 66^ in 
Sp. leg. 1 : 10 f . For a lengthy discussion of ich^ 36^, see Somn. 2 : 48-66. It is called 
4^viils 56^a in Somn. i : 218. Cf. i,^poabfni in Somn. 2 : 162, 192, 198, 200; ^tXavrla, 
Quis rer. div. 106. Its victim is doKfiaUro^^s, De eb. 37; Mut. nom. 105, 176; Somn. 
2 : 298. 

"Blindness, Quis rer. div. 77; Mig. Ab. 38. Death, Quis rer, i«9. 201, 291. 
Banishment, Cong. 57; cf. De cherub. 121; Quis rer. div. 179; De gig. 67. Slavery, 
De cherub. 73 f.; Quod omnis prob, lib. 11. 
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to the senses or to the thoughts that axe based on them that trust which 
should be bestowed upon God alone.' It is, in other words, the spirit 
of the materiaUst who refuses to recognize the supreme reality of the 
things of the spirit.' It may take the form of that prideful spirit which 
attributes to its own powers alone the knowledge and virtue it possesses 
and fails to recognize its dependence on God.^ 

The word otriais is used frequently in Plato as the equivalent of 
dd^a, and just as SS^a is to be distinguished from clear knowledge, so 
olijffLs is used with a derogatory meaning.^ In Heraclitus, however, 
we find the word already used in a sense corresponding to the familiar 
oUffSai ri dvoL, and meaning self-conceit.^ In this sense the word 
passed into later moral philosophy.^ Philo seems to combine these 
two meanings, oiriais is that prideful spirit whidi is manifested in the 
86ia that there is nothing higher than the external world of the senses 
or than the mind of man.? Sd^a, just as in Plato,^ is the mental attitude 
which corresponds to the sensible world. 

The noun rv^s seems originally to have meant smoke or vapor.' 
It is used by the comedians in the sense of conceit or vanity, probably 
because this temper clouds or darkens a man's intellect.'® The word 
is frequent in late Greek prose." The comic and colloquial associations 
of the noun are seen also in the early use of the verb rt;06co, especially 
the perfect passive. The passage in Plato, Hippias Major 290 A, 
illustrates the use. The interlocutor whom Socrates represents asks 
questions fidXa {ffipurriKcas (286 C) and the style of the questions is con- 
sistently rude and colloquial. *12 rtrvixatikvt ah is a rude form of address. 
So in Phaedrus 230 A kxtTeOvfifikvov, from r(r0a}, a by-form of rt;^6a)y 

* De virt, 7; De eh, 73; Somn, 1:77, 118 f.; Somn, 2:69, 70, 93-99, 193 f., 290. 

*Mig, Ah, 19, 21; Quis rer. div. 71; MtU, nam. 205; De Ah. 73; De soh, 15. 

*Sp, leg. 1:334-36; De proem. 13; De sac. A. et C. 2f,; De post. C. 175; Conf, 
ling. 124-27; Mut. nom. 205; Somn. 1:77. 

4 See Phaedo 92 A and Phaedr, 244 C. So in Aristotle Rhet. Al. xv. 4. where 
otifo'ts is opposed to <ra^s elMvai, 

i See Diels, Fragmente d. Vorsokraiiker, p. 68, L 20, and compare Euripides Fff . 
644. 

* Diog. Laert. ix. 7. 4. 50. * Rep. 477 A B, 479 D. 

7 See note 3 above. ' See Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, under tv^, 

><>So in Antiphanes (Meineke, Com, Frag, III, 328); Menander Imr. 1:7; 
quoted by Liddell and Scott under rO^s. 

"See Plut. 2.81 C Eand M. Anton. 2.17; 6.13 (Gataker); quoted by Liddell 
and Scott, under rD^s. 
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is humorous in effect.' The word is used of drunkenness in Aristotle, 
Problem, iii. i6. From such associations it passes into the language of 
moral philosophy in the sense of self-conceit.' In Philo it is a s3mionym 
of oti7<ris. 

What these expressions emphasize is Philo's conviction that only 
by recognizing the fleetingness and the weakness of all that is human, 
even of our minds, and by becoming at the same time conscious of the 
reality that is behind all material existence, can we rise above sense and 
its distractions and become free. This is Plato's teaching. "God," 
Plato tells us in Laws 803 C, "is the natural and worthy object of our 
most serious and blessed endeavours, for man, as we said before, is 
made to be the plaything of God, and this, truly considered, is the best 
of him."3 Man is a possession belonging to God.^ God is the cause 
of all his activities^ and man must use all his powers in pleasing Grod.^ 

There are many reminiscences of Plato's language in Philo's utter- 
ances on this theme. 

Plato: Philo: 

Phaedr. 249 C: k^urT&fjievos Si twv Fug. et Inv. 131: rds n^v ^M^r^pas 
kvBfxavivwv ffvov8affn6.T<av Kal airovS^s ^icXt7r6vres, /ier(Hict(rd/L(€yo( 
Tpds tQ de'u^ yiyvdiievos. S' els rdv tptiyiov KaKwv eixrefiwv 

Laws 803 B: rd T<av iLv6p6)ir(av Sofnn.2:jo: t^s KarayeKiurTovs tov 
irpkyiixira fuy6Xris avovSris ohK dvriTov piav <nroi;5ds. 

Ibid. 803 D : rds <r7roi;5ds otovroL 
delv tv€Ka tQv vax8i,<av yiyvwBax. 

Ibid. 803 D: rd ykp vepl rbv De eb. 62: rds kvBp^Trwv . . . . 
ir6\€fiov .... ffvovSata 6vTa ttjs (rirov5ds, 6<t(u irepl twv icard 
elpijvris tveKa. vSKtiJOv 1j Kar* elfyfivriv vpayixk' 

Tcov elaiv. 

'Cf. Aristophanes Lysist, 221; Demos, 116. 6; oh hif mnitaQi rovro' ohx otrta 
rerh^fAoi, Demos. 229. i; 749.16. 

' See examples in Stephanus, Thesaurus, under rO^os. He mentions Diog. Laert. 
vi. 26; Plutarch. Moral. 580 C; Pericles c. 5. 

s Cf. also iralyvuov kxeLviav in Laws 644 D. See Phaedo 62 B. 

4 Phaedo 62 B; Laws 902 B. Cf. VJi. i : 157; De sac. A.etC. 97; Sp. leg. 1 : 294; 
De cherub. 117 f. 

< Plato Laws 644 D £. Cf . Philo Leg. aU.2:6Si.; Cong. 130; Mut. nom. 205, 221 ; 
Somn. 1:244, 2:24f, 69, 76; Fug. et Inv. 135; Quisrer. div. 73 f., 105-11; De sac. A. 
elC.2 ff.; De post. C. 175; Quod Deus sit St De plant. 61; Conf.ling. 124-27; Sp.leg, 
1-334-36; Depraem. 13. 

* Plato Laws 803 C, Phaedr. 249 C. Cf. Philo Frg. in M. 660; Decai. 37 (xarairtt- 
0i^ Bt^); also Cong. 103-6. 
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For further illustrations of this feeling see Somn. 2 : 133-38; De eb. 152 ; 
Conf. ling. 93; Mig. Ah. 20, 32. 

PhUo has been contrasted with Plato on the ground that the ideal 
world, the contemplation of which is the perfect life, is for Philo a world 
of moral ideas only.' It does not consist of thoughts hypostatized and 
made objective, but in the moral conscience. It is external to us because 
different, and yet internal, united to our soul. But the intelligible world 
of Philo is not merely ^'im monde moral"' and the ideas of Plato are not 
merely ^'pensfe condense," if we are to imderstand this as not including 
the high moral concepts. In both authors the world of ideas is a world 
of concepts made objective, including, besides moral and intellectual 
notions, the ideal counterparts of all things.^ It is not identical with the 
moral consciousness in Philo. In him as in Plato the ideas of high moral 
concepts enter into the human mind as regulative ideals, but they also 
remain exterior and objective.* 

Again, it is said that Philo differs from Plato in that he finds the 
principle of morality not in nature but in withdrawal into the inner 
life.5 But for Plato too the perfect life is the life of contemplation in 
which the sage retires into himself.^ This conception does not in Philo, 
any more than in Plato, displace the ideal of divine harmony which 
finds the principles of morality in the nature itself. Both in certain 
moods tecognize that the ideal is separation from the body ,7 the negation 
of the fleshly lusts. But they also in other moods recognize that for 
men here in this life the ideal is the health and harmony of the powers of 
the soul.* The principle of morality is to this extent in the nature itself. 
The inconsistency that is here involved is not due to the fact that Philo 
has adopted the Stoic ideal of complete independence of externals as 
the ideal for the sage and the Peripatetic ideal for men at a lower stage.' 

* Br^er, Id. pkil. et relig,, pp. 296 f. < See above, pp. 37, 38. 

* See Sp, leg. i : 45-49. * Br6hier, op. cit., p. 296. 

3 See above, p. 38, with notes 2 and 3. * Phaedo 64 E-66 B; Theaet. 173 E. 

7 Phaedo 64 A-D, 67 E; cf. De gig. 14, and see above, pp. 42-43; Theaet. 176 A B. 

*Jlfig.il&. 104, 119,155; Deeh.i^oL; DeAh.^,2T$\ Leg. aU.y. 222 i.\ Ft g.m'NL. 
674; cf. Plato Gorg. 504 B-D; Rep. 444 D E; 571 D E; 591 B-D. 

' There is no warrant in Mig. Ah. 146 f. for Br6hier's remark {Id. phU. et rdig^y 
p. 261), that virtue in the Peripatetic sense, since it is always in danger of falling into 
one or other of the opposing vices, is that which suits the unstable man. The mean is 
there "the royal road which God, the only king, has found as the fairest place of so- 
journing for souls that love virtue." There is no hint that the Peripatetic ideal of 
virtue belongs to a lower stage. The doctrine of virtue as a mean occurs also in Fug. 
et Inv. 29; De eb. 115 f.; Sp. leg. 4: 102, 168; Quod Deus sii 162 ff. Br^er is led into 
this mistake by his identification of the Peripatetic ideal with the "political man." 
The identification cannot hold; see pp. 78 f. below. 
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We may l&nd a similar blending of "Stoic" and "Peripatetic" ideals in 
Plato. No inspirational moral teacher can fail to assert man's complete ■ 
independence of all external goods. These are for Plato merely "so- 
called goods."' But, for common sense, they are really in a mean 
between the two, capable of causing great evils or of doing us real good.' 
Even the goods of the mind, such, for example, as a quick and ready 
perception, are good only if directed to good ends.^ At other times, 
these bodily and external goods are conventionally adopted as real 
goods.^ It is just so in Philo. The rejection of the bodily and external 
goods is complete,* yet they are in common-sense fashion recognized 
as good if rightly used,^ and even at times spoken of as good in the con- 
ventional, careless language of ordinary folk.^ As an inspirational teacher 
Philo refuses to recognize that they are indispensable. He specifically 
refers to the "comfortable doctrine" of the Peripatetics, but in the spirit 
of Plato, and not really adopting it as his own.^ 

Philo's language does not warrant, either, the notion that he has 
adopted the Peripatetic definition of the virtues as means and combined 
this in an external way with the Stoic definitions which are inconsistent 
with the Peripatetic point of view. In the longest passage on the subject 
of the virtues as means,' the virtues chosen as examples are defined 
in language which, as has been pointed out, is parallel with that of the 
Stoics." The virtues chosen are courage and piety. The definition of 
courage is, it is true, that of Chrysippus, but the Stoic has drawn from 
Plato. The close connection of the three authors in ideas and phrase- 
ology is obvious when the passages are set side by side. 

* rd \ty6ft€va &7a0d) Rep, 491 C, 495 A; Charm. 158 A. 

* Cf. rd M^a in Protag. 346 D, 351 D and see Loch, 195 E-196 A; Charm, 174 C; 
Euikyd, 292 B; Phil, 20 D; Mem 88 A. 

3 Rep, 519 A; Laws 689 C D; Theaet, 176 C. Cf. in Philo De post, C, 79-81. 

^Meno 78 CD; Euihyd, 279 A B; Garg, 467 E. 

^Mut, nam, 173 f., 214 f.; Fug, et Inv, 25, 148, 153; Quis rer, div. 92; Cong. 27; 
D^ iH' 15; Conf, ling. 112, 145; Mig. Ah, 145; Qtu>d det. pot. 9, 136, 158; De post. C. 
116 f., 163; De eh, 75; Frg, in M. 636, 638; Demund, (M. 605); De virt. 15, 85, 187- 
89; De praem. 24; Sp. leg. 1:311; 2 : 23, 46, 48 ; 4 : 80, 82. The list might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

^De soh, 38 f.; Fug, et Inv, 27-32; Quaes, in Gen, 4:121; Quis rer, div, 255 f.; 
Cong, 33; Conf, ling, 16-20. 

f Mig, Ah, 94, loi; De eh, 200-202; De praem, 98-105, 118-20; De virt. 176; 
De Ah. 219; Mut, nom, 221. 

^ Mig, Ah, 147, ri^v fjiiepov koI KotvtaviKiiv .... ^tXcxro^ai^. Note the rii'cs, dis- 
claiming responsibility on his own accoimt and compare eis in Quaes, in Gen, 4: 121. 
So Quod det, pot, 7 ff. 

» Sp, leg, 4: 143-48. » Br6hier, Id. phU, et relig,, p. 260. 
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cni 8appdKi(i>v iitivT^fiijp 



Plato Laches 195 A: (6.vSpelay) t^v tI 

KoX 'tv voKifu^ Kal kv rols AXXcxs &iraaiv. 
Cf. Laches 195 D: t^ tuw SeivCiP xal p^ StifSv (■jruTT^/ioi't, aw ty^ &vSpeio 

Laches 193 D: 4 ^piviitoi ipa Kaprepia .... itir^fKEa fiv tii;. 

£e^. 430 B: r^v 5^ Totad-njv hiivatiiv xai ffWTijpiav Sid. wavrds S6^if 

dpOrjs re Koi votdpov SttvSiv re wtpi ica.i fii} av&pflav tyijiyt koXw. 
Chrysippus: Fortitude est, inquit (Chrysippus), scientia remm per- 



1 patiendo summae legi parens sine 



■■ S3)- 



' 5hvwv Kal obdfrtpuv (Arnim, 



', aptT^v iT€pl rd Suvi TrpaynaTeoopivtji' 
V iiriaTTifiJiv. 

' (ivSpfia) vroiMVeTiuv koI oJix 



ferendanim vel affectio a 

timore (Cicero Tusc. Disp. ii 

ivSptlav Si ijruTTTiprtv SEiifui 

Prg. Ill, 63, 1. aS). 
Philoi'^. /eg. 4:145: T^v &vSpelai 

. , . . rSv iiTTOfifi'eTiiiii' o7 

Leg. all. 1:68: iiriaThpt) yap i 

vrofuvfTkoiv Kal oli5tTtp<i>i>. 
It is a significant fact that the suggestion for the doctrine of virtues as 
means is found in the contest of the passages here quoted from the 
Laches. See Laches 197 B: iyui Si avSptias niv xal TpoiitjOlas ir&vv 
tutIv 6\iyoii otpai /wreicnt, SpaairriTos Si Kal r6Xfnjs Kal toS arjioffov /ifri. 
&Tpoti-q6lai iravv 5ro^Xo^I Kal avSpi^v Kal yvvaiKiJv Kal iraiSijiv Kal Stipiuiv, 
Philo tells us in the context of the passage quoted above that the excess 
of courage is dpaavri]! and its defect SuXia. It is evident that Philo is 
to all intents and purposes reproducing Plato. The Platonic text is 
enlarged and expanded with developments that come from Aristotle 
and the Stoics, but these expansions are naturally suggested by the 
Platonic text itself. There is no combining of contrary points of view. 
It is worth noticing that the definition of piety given in this passage of 
Philo, Sp. leg. 4: 147, reproduces that of Plato, Euthyphro 14 D. Philo 
speaks of (eitrt^eta) iirio-T^nvji' (fijroioCcra dipairdai Btav] Plato defines 
baLbrtit as exiffT^/xJi aWijafUi^ Kal 5iw£u>! fltois. Plato was evidently 
Philo's model throughout the passage. 

It is misleading to identify Philo's conception of political virtue 
with the Peripatetic ideal,' The "political man" is from one pwint of 
view entirely praiseworthy. He is able to interpret the dream of human 
life/ he is the good judge,^ the physician of his people/ he who must 
give the practical, ethical precepts that are to guide them.* Like a kindly 

■ Br^hier, Id. phil. el relig., p. 261. 



i. phU. e 
•DeJos. 135, !«■ 
»/WJ. 7if. 



'Ibid. 



3*. 33- 



' Ibid. 143 £, 
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father, he undertakes the care of a city.* But this activity, worthy as 
it is, is not the highest. The life of contemplation is better and will be \ 
given as a reward to him who successfully fulfils his duties as a guardian 1 
of the people.^ The resemblances to Plato are obvious. In Plato's 
Republic the guardians must know the Idea of Good and must mold the 
people in accordance with it.* The aim of the political art is to make the 
citizens better.* The king must be a disinterested guardian of his people.* 
The man who has the training that would fit him to be a guardian recog- 
nizes that the life of contemplation is higher and better, and can only be 
induced to imdertake the necessary work of ruling because of his fear 
that he may be ruled by an inferior.* 

But besides this favorable treatment of the political life, mostly 
confined to the De Josepho, there is another which approaches the topic 
from a different point of view. The political man is the man who values 
alike the goods of the soul, the body, and the external life. Philo's 
dualism led him to be suspicious of worldly activity. We have already 
pointed out that there is in Plato the inconsistency between the inspira- 
tional moral teacher and the philosopher who recognizes that human 
life has to go on in a world where conditions are not ideal.' Philo's 
treatment of the political man presents a similar inconsistency. Ideally 
the life of complete withdrawal from the world is best.* But actually ' 
the life of the world has its demands. From the latter point of view, 
the political man who is not overborne by the temptations of such a life 
is to be praised. But the life is full of temptations and embarrassments 
to the man who is trying to realize the ideal of the perfectly virtuous life. 
The political man whom Philo saw in the life about him was one who had 
been overborne. His descriptions are drawn from two passages of the 
Republic, the passage where the force of pubUc standards is described 
(492 f.), and the other the account of the democratic man (561). The 
parallels are so close that it seems worth while to put the passages side 
by side. 

* De Jo^. 67. * Fug, et Inv, 36. 

»J?e^. SooD-soiB; Gor^. 503 D E; P<?/. 309D; Gorg,soAT>\ Phaedo SaAK \ ' 
Cf. Crat. 389 D and Rep. 484 D, 519 D E. j 

4Gorg. SiSC, S16B. 

s Cf. Ixt/icXijri^s in Gorg, 516 B and Rep, 345 D, 416 D E, 421 A B. 

• Rep, 347 C. f See above, p. 76. 

^ ApuTTos and Up^jraroSf De proem, 51. Compare Fug, et Inv, 36, and Plato Rep, 
521 A B, 540 B. 
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Rep. 561 C: totI fUv liedixav koX 
Karavkoifiievos .... totI 8* d)s 
kv <l>iKoao<l>iq. SiaTplfiuv, 



Ibid. 561 D : ToXXdicts 8i TroXtre^ercu 

.... K&V TTOrk TLVaS TokefUKOifS 

fiyXoHTi;, TaifTH <t>€peT(u, 1j XP^M^- 

TUTTLKoifS 4x1 TOUT* a5. 



Rep. 561 D: o^t€ tls rdfts oi^rc 

Rep. 492 D: t6v fiij Teidd/ievov 
iLTLfdoLS re koX xP^/Murt ical ^ai^d- 
rois .iwXdj'ourt. 



Somn. 2:11: o5ros 7dp 061c dXo^ct 
/i^j' rwv icard ^l^vx^v Apcrwi', 
TrpofitideiTaL Si koX ttjs tov adofia- 
Tos kwrTaOclas. 

Mig. Ah. 160 (also of 6 iroXircuA- 
/x€i^s) Ii'a KoX tS)v /card <rco/ia 
.... Kal Twv icard ^vx^''* • • • 
40dirri;r(u. 

5(>mn. 2:11: kvBliKKtTOA hk tUbTOis 
iroXXd tQ^ti tov Plav vpoTcOet,- 
fikvos. 

Ibid. 2:12: 70XX1) 7dp ilcrtj' 5r€ 
j^velaa 7rp6s ttXo^tov ica2 56^ai^ 
dpfiij rds irepl crco/xa ical i^vxh^ 
^povTiSas k^€viKri(r€v, clra dvrt- 
Piourdeiaa TrdXiv bird d/x^tv dx^ 
T^s Mpas kviK'fidri. 

Somn. 2:11: aelcrot ica2 JcXomroi, 

/ii) Svviiiievos ffTfipix^vo-f" 
DeJos. 34: To\iffu>p4>ov Kal voKveiSrj. 

De Jos. 35: doOXos .... dToix- 
^els ^^6 fjLvpL(t)v dwTOTQv, is 
suggested by Republic 492 B ff., 
the account of the force of public 
opinion. 



The dual point of view which we have seen in connection with 
the doctrine of the political man is also to be noticed in Philo's treatment 
of pleasure. Philo is here in complete accord with Plato. In the mood 
of high moral enthusiasm he denoimces pleasure as utterly evil/ but in 
other moods, he recognizes its place in human life. It is described as 
the cause of activity among men, a princess and a queen.' Many pleas- 
ures are necessary .* To represent the pleasure of the intellect and 

' De op. mund. 79, 164, 166; De virt, 36; De gig. 40; De proem. 117; Quaes, in Gen. 
1:51; Leg. oil. 2:107!.; Decal. 122; De ag. 103, 105; 5^. leg. 2:195. Compare 
Plato PkU. 44 C; Gorg. 493 B, D, £; and note KoKovitkva^ in Phaedo 64 D. 

'De ag. 22-25; -^^ ^^' 21^! ^^ <^P* ^nuftd. 162. 

^Leg. all. 2:17; V.M. 1:160; Decal. 45; Sp, leg. siSL; De eb. 214-19; Somn, 
2:215; De sob. 61. Compare Plato Phaedo 64 D; Phil. 62 £. 
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religious ecstasy Philo prefers, not ii^vi) with its low associations, but 
xapd or thhaiijovia.^ In this shrinking from the word ^doi^^, Philo is at 
one with Plato.* 

The conception of moral progress which we find in Philo, so far from 
being something new and foreign to Greek thought,^ is a legitimate 
development of Plato's moral teaching. The discipline of the guardians 
in the Republic is Philo's model in part, but there are other Platonic 
sources. The hints in Plato were developed and systematized into a 
doctrine by the Stoics, and Philo uses their language and ideas freely. 
These Stoic developments are not, however, inconsistent with Platonism. 
Philo is at one with both Plato and the Stoics in his conviction that the 
highest stage of virtue is a disciplined mind with clear insight into the 
truth and disciplined passions which obey the dictates of reason.* This 
state can be attained, he thinks, by a rigorous training of the will;^ 
it may be a natural endowment,* or it may come from instruction.^ 
Primarily there are three means which must combine to produce virtue. 
One must have the natural ability to acquire it, and this natural gift 
must be cultivated by a discipline of the will and by instruction.* But 
Philo seems to think that any one of these by itself may produce virtue.' 
There is a virtue which comes spontaneously, one which comes through 
discipline of the will, and one which comes through instruction. To 
express the same idea differently, there are three roads to wisdom, intel- 
lectual effort, moral effort, and divine inspiration. But in Philo as in 
Plato these three are ordinarily factors combining to produce perfect 
virtue. So, in Plato, the guardians who have the necessary intellectual 

^De cherub, 12; Quaes, in Gen, 1:56; De Ah, 164. 

' See Shorey, Unity ^ p. 22 and n. 128. 

^ Br6hier, Id, phil, et relig,, pp. 251, 309. 

4 Compare Laws 689 D; Rep, 485, 486, 539 D fif.; Pol, 309 A B; Shorey, Unity, 
p. II. For Stoics see Amim, Frg,, III, 48, 11. 7, 16-19; Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Skeptics, pp. 254 ff.; Seneca Epist, 89. 8. 

s Rep, 518 B-521 B. Note itJ^irouurdcu lOtai, koI iurKitafunv — 518 £; Laws 647 D £, 
^53} 659 ^ ^> ^07 ^1 ^P' 465* ^6 Musonius on the iurKrir^s in Br^er, op, cit,, 
p. 267. 

^Rep, 493 A, 520 B, 366 C; Laws 642 CD, 951 B; Meno 92 £, 99 £. See 
Shoiey, "Idea of Good," Class, Phil., 1, 201. Cf. Amim, Frg,, III, 217. 
7j?e^. 518B-S21B. 

*De Ah, 53, 54; De sob, 38; Leg, aU, 1:95; Mut, nam, 212; V,M, 1:21-23. Cf. 
Arist. in Diog. Laert. v. 18; Plato Rep, 518B, 521B; Protag, 323 C; and see Br^hier, 
op. cit,, p. 273. 

9 De Jos. 1; Cong, 35-38. 
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endowment are to acquire the moral virtues tOeai, koX iurK'fjaeffLv and by 
intellectual discipline are to be developed to insight.* The development 
of the moral and the intellectual sides of the personality must go on 
simultaneously. At the highest stage intellectual insight and righteous- 
ness must both be present.* 

There is, however, a difference in emphasis in Philo and Plato. 
Except in a few passages,^ Plato gives the impression of making the 
intellect the supreme thing. MoraUty is only one element in the per- 
fect life and that not the one which is most emphasized. Hard self- 
discipline in morals could not of itself, in Plato's system, bring man to 
the contemplation of the true reaUties. In Philo it can, and this differ- 
ence shows how Philo valued moral effort in and for itself. He tells us 
that in the sphere of morals, effort is to be continued regardless of suc- 
cess. The mere effort in itself is worth while.* This emphasis on moral 
effort is in part due to Stoic influence,^ but Philo's Jewish heritage no 
doubt helped to produce it. 

There are traces of Platonic influence in Philo's description of each 
of the three tj^s of virtue. The abroiiaOiis, or spontaneously virtuous 
man, will be first considered. According to one passage this ahroiiaB'Sis 
is not a man but a "most pure disposition of the mind, good by nature 
rather than by discipline, composed not of himian reasonings but of 
divine madness."* It is thus equivalent to divine inspiration. It is 
called laughter' and is the joy of divine communion.* We may compare 
it with the Platonic' If pcos or Btla iiavLa,'^ In other passages, the ahro/xadiis 
is a real being corresponding to the sage who has finally achieved f reedbm 
from the body and who sees God without intermediaries." From this 
point of view, he resembles the gods of the Phaedrus who stand outside 
the world and look at pure being directly." 

* Rep. 518 B-521 B. Cf. Rep. 444 D and see Shorey, Unity, p. 11, with notes. 

« Rep. 485, 486, 539 D; Pol. 309 A B. Cf. in Philo De ag. 58 f.; Quis rer. div. 77; 
De proem. 120-25; Conf. ling. 52; Mut. nom. 209; Deeh. 71, 86, 94, 112, 135; De sac. 
A. a C. 26; Sp. leg. 1:287, 2:147. 

3 Laws 689, 643 D E; Theaet. 176 C. 

4 De sac. A. ei C. 115-17; De post. C. 78; Quod Deus sit 92 f. 

< See Br6hier, op. cit., p. 266 f., with references there to Seneca Epist. 31. 4 and 
Epist. 75. 8-18; and Musonius (in Stobaeus Fhril. ii. 13). 

* Fug. et Inv. 167-68. » Symp. 204 f.; Phaedr. 244 fif., especially 256 B. 

7 De plant. 168. " De sac. A.etC.ySL; Cong, inf.; Conf. ling. 79-82. 

* Mut. nom. 131 f. " Phaedr. 247B f. 
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While the abrofjiad'fjs is the t)^ of him who attains by grace/ yet 
grace is needed to make instruction and discipline possible. These too 
are gifts of God. He who thinks that his own will and intellect is the 
cause of these goods is still bound to becoming.' This emphasis on the 
weakness of man's powers in the sphere of morals is Platonic. The 
doctrine of Eros in the Symposiumy^ the Beta /lotpa necessary to salvation 
in the ordinary Greek state of his day,* the deia 4>i)<nt which gives men a 
noble disdain of wrongdoing,^ suggest, at any rate, the doctrine of salva- 
tion by grace. Plato even goes so far as to say that all man's activities 
come from God.* 

But the human spirit may escape from its prison house and rise to 
the contemplation of the true reality in another way. It is the way of 
crucifying the flesh. The true philosopher according to Plato dies 
every day he lives. Philo is completely at one with him in this con- 
ception. For both thinkers, the philosopher tries to separate himself 
from sense and the body with their snares and delusions, and live, as far 
as is possible in this world, the pure life of the spirit.^ The effort is 
great. The gods have set toil before virtue.^ Most men arrive at the 
state of freedom and insight only by a strenuous mental and moral dis- 
cipline.' But man is not left to make the struggle imaided. Love, 
the enthusiastic desire for the higher life, leads him on to success." 
The soul receives a foretaste of the joy of the free spirit and this keeps 

* MtU. nom, 256-58. 

* Leg, all. 3: 136 f.; De ag. 169-71; and above, p. 74 with n. 3. 

» Symp, 210 f. s Rep. 366 C. 

4 Rep. 493 A; Meno 94 B, 99 C-£; Laws 951 B. ^ Laws 644 D £. 

7 Plato Phaedo 64 A, 67 E, 80 E; Philo De gig. 14; Quod det. pot. 27, 34, 48; 
Mig, Ah. 23, 53, 58, 141, 168 f.; De plant. 25; De sac. A. etC. 6; Frg. in M. 654; MtU. 
nom. S4i 209; Somn. 2:70. 

* Plato Laws 718 E. Cf. figure of contest in Rep. 465 D, 466 A; Phaedr. 256 B; 
praise of toil in Philo Mui. nom. 1 70, 193 ; V.M. 2 1183 f . ; Sp. leg. 2 : 60; Frg. in M. 668 ; 
Mig. Ah. 220, 221; Quod det. pot. 9, 27; Cong. 162, 166 f.; Desac. A.etC. 35 f., 1 12-14; 
figure of contest of virtue in Mig. Ah. 26 f., 133 f., 199 f.; Quis rer. div. 47; Fug. et 
Inv. 40, 187; Jos. 223; De Ah. 35, 40, 48; Mut. nom. 48, 81-83, 106; Sp. leg. 1:38; 
De praem. 5, 6, 52; De ag. 119-23; Leg. all. 2:108; 3:18, 48, 74. 

' One aim of the Republic is to show how virtue, instead of being a casual product, 
may be the normal life of every citizen. The guardians achieve the highest virtue. 
They do so only through the " longer way" of mental and moral discipline described in 
Book vii. This, as will be shown later, is paralleled by the Ao-m^ris and xcudc^a of Philo. 

" For love as the smirce of virtue see Somn. i : 107, 165; Sp. leg. 1 150; De virt. 
55, 120; De praem. 38, 84. Cf. Eros in Symp. 211 f. and Phaedr. 248. 
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it eager and gives it courage and energy in the struggle against the allure- 
ments of sense. Love supplies the motive for the careful ordering of the 
life, the strenuous moral discipline that will lead to the final conquering 
of sin.' Under its influence, man struggles upward, with many a fall, 
it is true, but with the chance of ultimate success. This that Philo 
calls love is the imexplained impulsion of our nature toward good.' 
Philo is in all this teaching at one with Plato, as we have said. His 
doctrine of love is not an element completely foreign to Greek ethical 
teaching,^ but is based on the mystical element which is prominent in 
Plato. By his resort to myth in his description of Love in the Symposium 
Plato indicates that the impulse toward good is not to be explained on 
logical grounds, yet this unexplained emotion plays a real part in his 
system of ethics.* It is not in Plato a purely intellectual passion. Some 
souls, he tells us in the FhaedruSy have "had their hearts turned to 
imrighteousness by some corrupting influence" and do not easily recall 
the images of the other world.s Throughout Plato's teaching the idea 
of beauty is hardly to be distinguished from the idea of good.* In Laws 
711 D, Plato speaks of "divine love of the temperate and just ways of 
life." In the Phaedrus, he explains it, as Philo often does, as due to 
divine inspiration.? 

This impulsion of the soul toward the good is, in one of its aspects, 
conscience, which, Philo tells us, "is bom with our souls and dwells with 
them, and which always uses a nature that hates evil and loves virtue."* 

' See Cong, 166 and cf. Phaedr. 256 B f.; Symp. 212 A. 

' See De cherub. 20 and cf. Symp. 187 D; also Quod Deus sit 138; De plant. 22, 39; 
De eb. 136; Quis rer. div. 100, 310; Cong. 64; Fug. et Inv. 195; Somn. 1:36; Conf. 
ling. 106; Mig. Ah, 13, 58; De proem, 26; De ag. 55; De op, mund. 70; Frg. in M. 
652, 669. 

s Br^hier, Id. phil. et rdig., p. 275. 

* Symp. 210 f. So, too, the power of the mythical &v&nvfjtn5 in Phaedrus 249 C ff. 
causes divine madness in the soul and leads the philosopher to shun the pursuits of men 
and to follow the divine. 

5 Phaedr. 250 A. 

^ Cf. the Tptarov 4>Qsov in Lysis 219, 220; Symp. 205 D, 210, 211; Phaedr. 250 D ff.; 
PhU. 64 E. 

1 Phaedr. 249 D E, 253 A, 256 B. Cf. Philo Fug. et Inv. 168 f.; Mut. nom. 39, 
136; De post. C. 156-58; Mig. Ab. 34 f.; De sob. 27; De eb, 147 f.; Quod det. pot. 95. 

^ Decal. 87. For fiurovovfipt^ .... xp^V^^^ .... ^Acrct cf. Plato Rep. 366 C, 
Odq. 4>ija€i Svffx^pcdpwv t6 6.BiKtlv. For other statements of the popular idea of con- 
science in Philo see Conf. ling. 121; Quod det. pot. 146; De post. C. 59; Quod Deus sit 
128; De eb. 125; De virt. 206; Fug, et Inv. 159; Somn, 1:91; De Jos, 48, 68, 215, 262; 
Sp, leg, 1:235, 237. 
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This is the popular Greek notion of conscience. The article by W. H. S. 
Jones in Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, IV, 38 flf., is a 
complete account of the Greek notions of conscience. Mr. Jones has 
there shown that the Greek ethical thinkers did not regard the mere 
feeling of right and wrong as of any great value. They emphasized 
enUghtenipent, knowledge of the good, rather than a mere feeling about 
it. It is in harmony with this that Plato, while he praises aL8d)s, yet 
regards it as the virtue of the many, not of the enlightened few.' The 
Idea of Good as a clearly formulated conception of what is finally desir- 
able plays the part of the regulative conscience for the guardians of the 
ideal state, and for the others in that state its fimctions are given not to 
mere feeling but to right opinion based on the precepts of the leaders.* 
It is this enlightenment or knowledge of the good that Philo thinks of 
when he describes the "convictor " that comes into the soul from without 
and identifies it with the Logos^ or with the disposition that is filled with 
heavenly Love.* There is, as has been pointed out before in this essay,* 
an element of rationalism in Philo and it is in accordance with this that, 
stripping off all mystic and popular unscientific ideas, he tells us that the 
conscience is, strictly speaking, merely the reason or intelligence that is 
in us.* 

The third way of achieving perfection is, according to Philo, by 
instruction. There are two senses of TouScLa which must be distinguished. 
In one sense it means intellectual discipline, in another, training of the 
will by moral precepts and by the control of a superior.' The word is 
used in both senses by Plato.* The sage who attains virtue by instruc- 
tion may according to the first sense be compared to the philosopher of 
Plato who goes from the many particulars to the unity they manifest.' 
Abraham is the type. He goes from the contemplation of the world to 
the contemplation of God.*** He is the lover of instruction" who advances 

' Laws 698 B, 699 C; Rep, 465 B. See Jones, loc. cU, 

* Rep, 534 C D, 519 C D. For popular virtue see Rep, 429 C, 500 D, 501 B; Gorg, 
503 E, 504 D; Phaedo 82 A B; Pol, 309 C D; Laws 632 C. Cf. Shorey, Idea of 
Goody p. 226; Unityy p. 16. \ 

^ Fug, et Inv, 117; Quod Deus sit 182. s See above, pp. 11 f. , 

< Quod Deus sU 138. ' Quod det, pot, 22 f. 

7 For tolMa in this second sense see Fug, et Inv, 172; De sob, 38; Cong, 69 f. 

•Intellectual, Rep, 376 E; Sytnp, 187 D; Laws 641 B. Moral, Laws 653 C, 
656 C, 803 D, 832 C D. 

• Phaedr, 249 B f.; Symp, 210 f. 

» Mut, nam, 76. " Quis rer, div. 180. 
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by (ncblfLs.^ He comes to have firm faith m the existence of God and in 
His providence.* 

This intellectual discipline must begin with the fikaai rexval or 
k'jrurT'fjtJuUf the ordinary Greek education of Philo's day. Gymnastics, 
geometry, grammar, arithmetic, music, rhetoric, and astronomy are 
mentioned.^ These subjects are a necessary preliminary to the study 
of philosophy,* but they are only preliminary.* They give the mental dis- 
cipline required and the taste for intellectual activity,* but they are 
not an end in themselves. Philo reproaches those who spend their 
lives in such studies.^ These subjects require a special natural endow- 
ment as a preliminary.^ Our finite minds can never come to the end of 
any one of them.' They depend on the senses for their data,?" and so 
are connected with opinion, not with knowledge." They deal with the 
particular, not the generic, sciences" and are the pursuit of the 
inmiature.'^ 

In contrast to fikav irat5e(a is philosophy, which deals with the generic 
sciences,^* with the mind alone apart from the senses,'* but using the data 
given by the senses and by the lesser sciences.'* Its subject matter is the 
whole universe, all visible and invisible existence. The division is the 
same as in Plato. The ukari 7rat5e£a corresponds to SL&voLa of the divided 
line of the Republic, philosophy to dialectic.'^ 

TraiSeia stands also for instruction in the sense of the practical 
moral maxims one learns from teachers and the guidance of a superior 

' De op, mund, 70. Note reminiscences of Phaedrus 249 B f. in Trrivds kpOdt 
.... tpoiTi ffOif^s iroifiytTovyTL, Note ^i^riTcris, aick^is, kKpbaxris in Quis rer, div. 253; 
ti&0ri<n,i, De eb, 83. Cf. Mig, Ah, 39; Conf, ling, 97; Sp. leg, 1:49; Somn, 1:59 f. 

' De proem, 41-43. 

3 Sp, leg, 2 : 230; De ag, 18; De eh, 49; Somn, i : 205; Quaes, in Gen, 3:21; 4: 14, 
37> 256; Quaes, in Ex, 2: 103, 535; 5^. leg, 1 1336; Cong, 74. In Cong. 11-18 there is 
a discussion of the place of each subject. 

* Cong. 74-76, 154, 156; De eb, 51. 

5 De cherub, 7, 8, 10; De ag, 9; Mut, nam, 73. 

* Quis rer, div, 274. '' De gig, 60-62. 
fDeeb, sii,; Cong, 73, 74, 77, 78. " De cherub, 7-10. 

* Quis rer, div, 121. Cf. Plato Rep, 518 A B. ^De eb, 49 f.; Somn, i : 240 f. 
9 De eb, 53. ^De cherub, 7-10. 

to De post, C, 137; Cong, 20, 22 f., 155 f. *« Cong, 155 f.; Quis rer, div, in. 

** Cong, 144 f.; Frg, in M. 654; Conf. ling. 97. 

*7See Rep, 518A-521 A, and Shorey, Idea of Good, pp. 234 f. The distinction 
between pods and BUlpom in Plato and between philosophy and fikrri xotdc^a in Philo is 
methodological. 
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mind.' Punishment is a necessary element of vouSela in this sense.' 
It is the inculcation of ideals of life by nurses, tutors, parents, the written 
and unwritten laws. These may be false and lead to sin.^ 

The moral struggle against the passions is, along with vaiSeLa,^ 
a necessary feature in the life of most men.^ The man engaged in this 
struggle is not altogether wicked. He has a love and zeal for the good, 
but he is not perfectly good.^ He moves now upward, now downward.^ 
At the first stage he must not face temptation but must flee.* Later he 
must do battle with it.' He has to undergo hard toil," but finally he 
will be rewarded with perfection. His struggles end in peace." He is 
still engaged in the contest from which great good comes." 

In his utterances on the topic of the man in progress, Philo has 
imdoubtedly drawn from Stoic sources.'* There are suggestions of the 
doctrine in Plato's recognition of the value of moral struggle, but the 
emphasis on this struggle is Stoic in feeling. As often, Philo has 
expanded the doctrine of Plato by Stoic elements. These elements are 
not, however, inconsistent with Platonism or with the main trend of 
Philo's own thought. 

' See above, p. 85, n. 7. Cf. MiU, nom. 135 where it is classed with vovOwla and 
aoii^povurtiSs; also De post, C. 71; Fug, et Inv, 207; Mui, nom. 229 (cf. SiSa4rKaKLa in 
Fug, ei Inv, 200 i,). In Leg, aU, 2 : 89-92 tolMm has as its content the doctrine of the 
changeableness of all except God and the consequent faith in God alone. In § 92 
the struggle against pleasure is itself described as ToiSela, 

* De post, C 97; Cong, 94. 

i De sac, A etC.iS', De virt, 178; Quis rer, div. 295; Sp, leg, 4:68; cf. Plato Rep. 
549 Ef.; Pfotog. 32s B-326 E. 

4 Instruction and effort go together (De Ab, 53). 

5 See De sac. A, et C, iii; Deag, 104, 177, 180; De virt, 10; Mut. nom, 34, 49 f., 
213; Sp, leg, 2:47; G**i5 rer, div, 108; De proem, 26. Cf. Plato Tim. 51 E. God alone 
can be called <ro<t>6s: Mig, Ab, 134; Cong, 114; cf. Plato Phaedr, 278 D. 

^Somn, 1:150-52; 3:234-36; De plant, 94 ff. Cf. the philosopher in Plato 
Symp, 204 A. 

"^ Somn, 1:115, 150-52. ^ Leg, aU, 2:91; Mig. Ab. 27-31. 

• Mig, Ab, 26, 209. " See above, p. 83, with n. 8. 

° See above, p. 72, and cf. De proem, 36-40; Mig. Ab, 27, 30, 166. For the whole 
idea here cf. Hesiod. 0,D, 287 ff. quoted in Plato Lows 718 E. Cf. Phaedr, 256 B. 

" See above, p. 83, n. 8. 

^ See Br6hier, Id, phil, et rdig,, p. 267, with notes. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE INFLUENCE OF PLATO ON THE PHRASEOLOGY OF PHILO 

The previous chapters have illustrated the influence of Plato on 
certain of the leading ideas of Philo and on the phraseology in which 
those ideas found expression. But the influence of Plato does not stop 
there. Philo seems to have brooded over Plato imtil the Platonic 
phraseology became a part of his own mind and his thoughts naturally 
and at all times tended to be expressed in similar fashion. It is impos- 
sible within the limits of a single chapter even to approach completeness 
in such a subject. The most that will be attempted is to illustrate how, 
apart from expUcit quotations/ striking passages of Plato are not only 
treated in detail but supply catch-words that recur again and again 
throughout Philo's works.' 

I. THE FIGURE OF THE CHARIOT OF THE SOUL 

The figure of the chariot of the soul, Phaedrus 246 A, 253 C-256 D, 
has penetrated into the very warp and woof of Philo's thought. The 
most detailed rendering of the Platonic passage is in De ag. 67-93. 
There are interesting variations from the Platonic myth. The team is 
made up of two horses, one male and one female, each of them bad, 
and the victory or defeat of reason is represented as due to the character 
of the reason that attempts to drive. The LXX word kvafiLvris is 
taken to represent the reason that "mounts with folly," ijvioxos, that 
which "moimts with wisdom." When reason inclined to folly moimts, 
it is destroyed and the team then destroys both the chariot and itself. 
This destruction is a good, however, since it is a purification. When 
folly falls, wisdom arises. 

After this preliminary exposition, the myth of Plato is used to explain 
three texts. The first is Deut. 20: i, "If thou goest forth to war against 
thy foes and seest a horse and rider (Avo^dri^s), be not afraid. The 

.' Phaedr, 347 A is quoted explicitly in Quod omnis proh. lib. 13; Theaet. 176 A B 
in Fug, et Inv, 63; Theaet. 191 C in Quis rer. div. 181; Theaet, 176 C in Fug. et Inv. 82; 
^P' 473 ^ ill V.M. 2:2. The Symposium is named and criticised in De vit. corU. 57-63. 
' Siegfried, Philo v. Alex., pp. 31-141, gives a study of Philo's style in relation 
to Greek literature. Pp. 32 -37 contain a list of Platonic words. The citations from 
the Timaeus have been collected by Br6hier, Id. phil. et relig., p. 78. See further, 
Conybeare, De vit. cotU., Index, p. 402, '* Plato Imitated by Philo.'' 

88 
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Lord thy God is with thee." This text, Philo says, means that (Jod's 
power is our shield and champion against the passions and the reason 
that is incUned to folly. ^ The second is Ex. 15:1 and 21, the refrain 
of the Song of Moses and Miriam, "The Lord hath triimiphed gloriously; 
the horse and his rider (AvajSAriys) hath He cast into the sea." The 
downfall of the passions and of the reason inclined to folly is, Philo says, 
the greatest of victories. The third is Deut. 17:15 f., "Thou mayest 
not set a stranger over thee which is not thy brother, for he, that is the 
king, shall not multiply horses nor cause the people to return into 
Egypt." The Uteral explanation of this is rejected. It means that the 
reason inclined to folly and the pampering of the passions must not be 
allowed to rule. If it does get control, it is lost in the body, typified 
here by Egypt, the land of horses. 

There are many reminiscences of the phraseology of the Phaedrus 
passage in this exposition, byj/aixn^, Phaedrus 253 D, used by Plato 
in the description of the good horse, suggests Philo's characterization of 
the male, yavpiwv &<^eros elvai poiikerai Kal kXeifOepos koX tariv inl/aifxv^ 
(§ 73)' Note also t6 . . . . virkpavxov .... waOcov re Kal KaKiG>v .... 
ffTl<t>os (§ 83). Another word in the Phaedrus, (fkiptG>v, 254 A, suggests 
(TKipTtiTiKov, in § 83 of the passage in Philo. Iv vevLKrjKaaLV, ov jiel^ov 
kyaSbv otrt aSxjipoiThv'q k, r. X. of Phaedrus 256 B, suggests kyuelvova 
ykp Kal reKetdTepav ohK &v tls e^pot aKOTcav vIktiv, Philo, § 83. 

One of these interpretations plays a large part in Philo's allegorical 
exposition throughout. Horses are the passions; Egypt as the land of 
horses is the body, the seat of the passions; Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, 
is the mind that is inclined to folly.' In the passage before us, iTnroTpo4>ia, 
in sections 84 flf., carries on the figure and the myth is further suggested 
by vovv liroxov .... Eirupov iinrLKTJs iiruTTrjinis (§92), and rkx^nv rijv 
ilvu)xiKiiv (§93). 

A curious instance of the way in which a phrase from the Platonic 
context may serve as a transition in Philo is seen in De ag. 94 f ., the 
passage immediately following the one we have been considering. The 
suggestion comes from Phaedrus 254 B, 186vtos 8i tou i)w6xoi; 1) m^4m^ 
irpds Tifv Tov k6XKovs (ftbaiv rjvkxOrjy Kal vdXiv elSev abrilv /ierci ao)(t>p(XT{fV7js 
hv ayvQ fiiidpcfi fiePcoaav Idovaa 6^ edeurk re Kal a€(t>6€laa iLvkweaev {fTria. 
Cf. 254 E, 6 5' Tjvijoxos .... &aT€p &7r6 fiaT\riyos kvaTC€a6)v, These 
phrases in the context of the Platonic figure he is developing suggest 

' This text is similarly interpreted in Mig. Ah, 62. 

^ Egypt, the land of the senses: Leg. aU, 2: 77, 3:37 f., 212 f.; De sac, A et C. 51, 
62; Quod del. pot. 38; De post. C. 62 f.; 96. Pharaoh as the mind inclined to foUy: 
De sac. A.etC.g f.; 69 f.; Quod del. pot. 95, 161 f. 
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to Phflo the passage in Gen. 49:17 f., yeviaSca Lav 50ts k4> 65o9, kyKa- 

B'^fievos M rpifiov, S&kvcjp irrkpvap tinrov, ical xftrctrcu 6 linreifs ds rd 

StUtoOj rifv acDrriplav irepifikiHav Kvplov,^ Dan, Hiilo says, means Kpixris, 

KpUris is a serpent, not that which tempted Eve and which is called 

pleasure, but that which Moses made for the healing of the nation, 

which symbolizes iraprepta, the disposition opposed to pleasiu'e. It 

therefore serves the same purpose here as memory does in the Platonic 

passage. The horse whose heel is bitten is described in § 109 as "the 

S3mibol of passion and wickedness.'' xpUns or KaprepLa bites, since 

"temperance practises the purgaticm and destruction of these things." 

In § no the jArase 6 linrebs ireaeLTou is explained. "Tlie riddle," Philo 

says, " is as follows. He (Moses) regards it as good and as worth striving 

for that our intelligence should be mounted on none of the things that 

rise from passion or vice, and, when it has been compelled to moimt any 

one of them, that it should be eager to change and to fall off. For such 

falls bring the most glorious victories." Cf. Phaedrus 256 B, t&v 

rpicov TToKauTpArtav rwy cbs dXi^^&s *0\vp/inaK<ji>v Iv veviKifKcuriv ov pjd^ov 

dyaSdvoi^Te <T(a<l>pO(r{fvri iLydpoyirivri clbre Bda fiavLa dwarif TopUrou &vdp6)T(fi.^ 

The fall which is a victory^ suggests the victory which is a defeat, 

the victory in a contest of evil (§111).* Philo urges that the prizes in 

such contests be eagerly given up ( § 1 1 2) . The prizes of the truly sacred 

contests men are urged to bind on their own brows (§113). The truly 

sacred contests are not the public games.* These are to be despised 

by men of sense. (§§ 113-19). 6 toLvvp 'OkvfxwuiKds ky^v iibvos dv 

XkyoLTO kv6iK0>s hpbt, ohx ^v riBkxixnv ol rrfv *HXtv oIkovvt€s, dXX' 6 irepl 

KTijaecjs tS)v BeLcov Kdl dXvfiTricav ci)s 6Xrj$€>s &p€T(av, This whole passage 

has again been suggested by a phrase in the Platonic context.^ 

^ Leg. all, 2:99-104 contains a similar exposition of this text and Ex. 15. i with 
many reminiscences of the Phaedrus passages quoted above. 

' Cf. Laws 840 By voXif KoXXioivs tveica Wjci^s, lip iw^ts JcaXXitf-rify ^ , , . ihovrts 
.... rris T&v ^dop&p ylmjs. 

3 Cf. Sotnn, 1 : 131, ^rrojcrdai SoKovaa PLK'q<i>op'ii<r€L, 

4 For contests in wickedness see De Ab, 40; Sp, leg, i :33o. 

5 For Up6s hyiwy cf. De Ah, 48; De proem, 52; Mut, nom, 81, 106. Cf. d^i^rol 
r$ 6pri. &p€Tris, De praem, 5. 

* For another case where Philo has evidently worked with the text of Plato before 
him see Conybeare, De vita corUemplativa, p. 276. In the description of the greedy 
banqueter (§ 53)^ Conybeare notices the occurrence of the words Trtpikyopm 
rovs a^x^^'As adapted from Rep, 515 C. It was, he thinks, the use of these words from 
a philosophic context that suggested the development of the figure of the greedy ban- 
queter in regard to wisdom in Somn, i : 49 f . In working out this figure Philo "glances 
afresh at the Republic of Plato, borrowing from a contiguous passage thereof (514 B) 
the use of riip K€<t>dKiiP instead of robs a^x^^^s after 'ir€ptAyoPT€s,** 
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The figure of the passions as horses is developed briefly in Leg. ail. 
1:72!. and 3:118, 128. The phraseology suggests it in many other 
passages, Cf. rb r^5 ^vxv^ ^XW"- (Leg. all. 2:85); ^vi6xov Tpoirov 
eTtoTOjuifii {Leg. all. 3:134); tov \f>yov uxravd nva. iivioxov fbehvovra 
UKKijpavx^vo. Ko! h,^7jvta(TTi)v lirirov {Leg. all. 3:136); SxTirtpolv apxovTOi 
fiiv ■^vihxo" f^al Tats )):'ta(s rd fijia ayovros S ffoiiSfrat ayerot riJ Sp^a, 
i.i/irjviaaa.i'Twv 54 ixfiyuii' Kai KpariiakvTiiiv 6 n ^vloxo^ Karftrvpi] xoXXiiHi 
TO. Tf ftjQ ii7Tiv 6Tt T^ P^fJ^V ^^ <f>opa! (Is ffiiSpov KaTi)vkxSv {Leg. all. 
3:223); irg niy yap tTraviivai Sti KaOaxfp ^vioxov Tols iiTt^ivy/xivois ras 
fjyias, jr^ Si aVTiaira,v xai dwaxaiTii'«ii, iirorg TKdtiiv ^ jrpii rd iKrds 
piifiti aal 0opd irvv d^tfi/iacr^ yivoiro {De sac. A. el C. 4q).' 

The figure is often combined with that of the pilot, used in Phaedrus 
247 C in the midst of the myth of the chariot of the soul. So in De sac. 
A. el C. 45, Philo speaks of t2iii Kard. ^vx^" dX6TU)v Suvd/iiuiv ^Ktox*! 
Ti Kai Kvfitpi'^Tijs. CompareLeg. 0//. 2:104, 3:118, 224; Desac. A.etC. 
105; Quod del. pot. 53, 141; Mig. Ab. 67; Conf. ling. 115, 

The figure of raui as the pilot of the soul is used alone in 5p, leg. 4:95 
and is suggested in Somn. 2:147. It is combined with suggestions 
from the figure of the ship of state {Rep, 487 E-489 C) in Quod Deus 
sic 129: ixovira yap ij ^nxv 'r^'' liyiaiyovTa ko-I ^^iiriKdu Kal opBAv 
iv (QUTi^i Xo7op riJ fiiv oil xP^^ai til nujSepi'^Tjj Trpii t^ii tSiii koKSiv 
triiiTripliiv, tK&jDiTo 5' auTrji/ tois paunXias iirtipois, k. t. X. Cf. Conf. 
ling. 22. There are further suggestions from this passage of the 
Republic in Fug. et Inv. 27, Sp. leg. 4:153-56, Frg.from J. of A. 775 E 
(M., p. 657). 

The figure of vovs as the pilot of the soul suggests that of the soul 
itself aa a ship. This last is interjected into the midst of Philo's develop- 
ment of the figiu-e of the chariot of the soul in De ag. 89. 

He that has a. multitude of horses in his stables must necessarily tread the 
way to Egypt. For when along the sides of the soul, which is like a ship, whose 
sidea are reason and sensation, which rocks and tips under the violence of the 
passions and sins that blow upon it, there comes a great wave, then, as is to be 
expected, the reason is swamped and sunk. And the deep into which it is 
overwhelmed and sunk is the body which is likened to Egypt. 



' Compare the use of iiravxt 

b^'aitXtiovi; Lei- all. 3:16; iiripau 
CoBj. 118, 158; V.M. 1:2b; Dei 
*:79; *7xnXi>'6u, Leg. 



A^w \a Quis rer. div. 2is; Deag.ui Sf. /eg. 1:304; 

jcoy, De ag. 6ii; (TxXTipatx'w, -Somn. 2;So; i^ijufiriu, 

i. 15, in; Desac. A. el C. 45; Dmirt.iy, Sf. kg. 

Quod del. pot. 53; i.\a)JkViini>y, Conf. ling. 165; 



VM. 1:25; 5^. leg. 4:79; aapTha, Quis rer. div. 245; De ag. 34; Sp. leg. 1 
XPtparl^a or ^puoTrojiat, Fug. el Inv. 107; De cherub. 66; Quod Deus sit 168; cf. Leg. 
otf. 3:193- 
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This passage has suggestions also from the figure of the storm in Rep. 
496 D and from the figure of the body as a river into which the soul is 
sunk in Timaeus 43 A.' Cf. with the latter KaroKkwrB^iaav ux6 rod 
Twoinov yff&yovj Rep. 492 C. The figure blends with the common meta- 
phorical use of (ToXc^ci) and cr^iXos' in many passages, notably Leg. all. 2 : 90; 
Decal. 67; De cherub. 13; Prg.from Eus. 8:13 (M., p. 635). 

2. THE FIGITRE OF THE CONTEST 

The figure of the ccmtest is common in Philo' and there are reminis- 
cences of other Platonic passages than the reference to the Olympic 
games in Phaedrus 256 B/ In Rep. 504 A the struggle with difficvdt 
liaBiinara is compared to the struggle in the athletic contests. The 
guardians are said to be tested etrc koX ktro^uKihau c^rxcp ot kv toIs &0kois 
iiToS&XiMVTes. There is a reminiscence of this passage in De proem. 29. 
The Xoyur/jLds, when it thinks that its judgments are joined to the intelli- 
gible, the selfKX)nsistent and abiding, is convicted of pining for many 
things. For when it approaches the vast niunber of particulars it 
loses its strength and grows weak and faint KaOaxep d^i/ri^s ifxd ^u)fjLrii 
duvaT(aT€pas ^icrAax>7Xif6/iciw. The metaphor is shifted. The defeat 
of the reason is due to superior force in Philo. In Plato the defeat is 
due to cowardice. The figure of the contest is, however, similarly 
applied. KaBairep kv &0\ois is used in the same way in Sp. leg. 1:38, 
where the contest is the eflFort to see the truth. 

It is characteristic of Philo's elaborately metaphorical style that he 
carries this figure into details. The preliminary exercises and contests 
in which the athlete must engage ;s the decisions by which those in- 
capable of competing are rejected;^ the struggle itself ;7 pauses in the 

' Many passages in Philo carry out this figure of the river or torrent of the senses. 
Cf. De gig. 13; Fug. et Inv. 49; Somn. 2:109; Sp. leg. 2:147; Quod del. pot. 100, 170; 
and see above, pp. 69, 70. 

'Noticed by Liddell and Scott, s.v., ad>i€Uo, U. 

* Cf. supra, p. 83, n. 8; p. 87. 

4 Cf. also in Plato Rep. 403 £; Laws 830 A, 840 B, ei al. 

5 Isaac, for example, is said to be yvtMya^6ti€vos &0kfiTov rpdirov by his trials, De 
Jos. 223. Cf. V.M. 1:106; Somn. 1:131; Mut. nom. 81. 

^Mut. nom. 106; cf. Fug. et Inv. 40. 

7 Against ignorance, 5^. leg. i :38; against pleasure, cf. above, p. 90; also De ag, 
180; Leg. all. 3:18; Quod omnis prob. lib. 26 f., 110-13; against grief , De Ab. 256; 
against ill-fortune, Somn. 2 : 145 f.; Quod Deus sit 13. For the competition in wicked- 
ness, see above, p. 90, n. 4. 
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V 

contests;^ victory and defeat;' the rewards of victory ;* all these furnish 
metaphors in Philo. It is the figure used by Plato elaborated and carried 
into details/ 

3. FIGURE OF THE HEALTH AND DISEASE OF THE SOUL 

The figure of the health and disease of the soul which is common 
in Plato is also very frequent in Philo. The passions are diseases of the 
soul. Cf. Timaeus 86 B with De virt. 162; Quod Detis sit 67; Sp. kg. 
1:237, 239, 253, 281; 4:83; Mig. Ab, iss, 219; Cong. 93; De sob. 45; 
Quis rer. div. 297; Somn. 1:69; 2:299; De vit. cotU. 2; Leg. all. 3:211, 
Virtue is health. Rep. 444 D E, 591 B C; Gorg. 512 A, 479 B; Criio 
47 D E. In Philo De eb. 140 f.; Conf. ling. 22, 25; Mig. Ab. 119; Quis 
rer. div. 299; De Ab. 26, 275; V.M. 2:185; Sp. leg. 4:182, 237. Cf. 
€i)Taiila, the mother of e^e^la, in Frg. (M., p. 674), and for e^rrafta, cf. Gorg. 
. 504 B, for c^iefta, Timaeus 86 E, did. 8k Trovtpkv t^iv. The passage on mem- 
ory, recollection, and forgetfulness as respectively health, recovery, and 
disease {Cong. 39-42) is suggested by Timaeus 87 A where Xi^^t? is Hsted 
among the diseases of the soul. The disease of cowardice mentioned in 
the same passage is dealt with in De virt. 26. 

The notion of incurable disease of the soul occurs in several Platonic 
passages and is so common in Philo as to develop into a catch-word 
appUed in contexts foreign to Plato. The passage in Laws 862 D E has 
directly influenced one passage in Philo. The sentence in Plato is di* 5' 
B.V dwdrws tls raOra Jlx^vra .... Bdvarov kvLyKti vkfieiv. In De eb. 28, 
Philo has oi i)TaiTU>L Kal kirlXriwroi XoyuTfjol, ol5s, dirdre dndrct)s ^x^tcv, 
diroKSTTeiv Kal bia4>B€lf)€iv hvayKoXov. Cf. De ag. 40, icoXdcret xp^y^voi 
. . . . k<t>opiiT(j^ bk /card tS>v kvlara {v€(f)T€pi,^6vT<av). Other instances 
of the occurrence of the idea of incurable disease of the soul in Plato are 
Rep. 615 E; Phaedo 113 E; Gorg. 480 B, 525 C. Compare in Philo 
De cherub. 2, 10, 42; De post. C. 11, 74; Quoddet. pot. 178; Somn. 2: 196; 
De Ab. 115; De eb. 18, 140, 223; Mig. Ab. 210; De gig. 35; Mut. nom. 
144; Sp. Leg. 2:17; 3:11; De virt. 4; Frg. (M., p. 655). The figure 

* Leg. all. 3 : 14; De proem. 157; Sp. leg. 4: 214. 

^ De praem. 5 f., 52; De plant. 145; De Ab. 35. 

^ Leg. all. 1:81, 2:108, 3:48, 74; De Ab. 35, 129; Quis rer. div. 47; Mig. Ab. 
26-30, 133 f., 199 f.; Mut. nom. 48; De eb. 34 f.; Cong. 159, 162, 165; Fug. et Inv. 
187. For the figure of the devrepela in Plato cf. Phil. 22 E, 33 C, 61 A. 

4 For a somewhat similar elaboration of a Platonic figure see the discussion of 
Phaedr. 259 C in connection with its Philonic echoes in Conybeare, p. 277, and compare 
the use of d^pi rpk4>wBaL in the Testimonia cited in Conybeare, op. cit., p. 73, on 1. 49. 
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develops so far toward being a mere catchword that it is used of famine 
(?v5€ia) in De Jos, 191. Cf. De Jos. no, 113, i6o f. The flood is called 
a disease of the Kdafjos laDeAb. 46. 

The metaphor of the healing of such diseases of the soul as can be 
cured is one that Philo uses with frequent reminiscences of Plato. Pun- 
ishment, instruction, dialectic, dpdds X670S, association with the good, 
conscience, and the direct influence of the divine are the remedial agents. 
The notion of the remedial office of punishment is conmion in Plato. 
See Gorgias 478 B-479 C; Laws 862 D E, 854 D, 934 A, 944 D; Rep, 
616 A.^ The influence of Platonic ideas is seen in Quod deL pot, 144, 
hi6 iJOL SoKomtv oi /ii) reXelcos dwTK&dapTOi, etf^acrBai &v KoXourOrjvai, iid,Wov 
ij iL<t>edrjvai .... 1} 8k kSXcutls kiravop6<jixr€T<u. Cf. Somn. 2:294f.; 
Cong. 157-62, 167, 172, 175, 177-80. The passage in Protag. 325 C D 
has influenced the phraseology of Philo in several passages. It reads: 
kir€i,hkv BoLTTOV avvL^ tls rd Xeydfieva, Kal Tpo<l>ds Kal n'fiTrip Kcd irat5a7W76s 
Kal abrds 6 warrip wepl rohrov Sia/idxovrat, 57rcos cl)S phXrurTOs ttrrai irais, 
. ... Kal kiiv fdv iKoiv Tretdi/rat' el dk fiii, o^uirtp ^h\ov haxTTpe4>(>iJAvov 
KoX KapLTTTbpjevov cbdvvovaLV dTretXats Kal irXijyals. Next follow dcddo-icaXot, 
and then (326 C) ij TrdXts aS roi^s re v6povs &vayK&^€L iiavBhveiv koX /card 
Tohrovs ^rjv icard irap&SeiyfjLa. Cf. Mig. Ab. 116, (rca4>povuTTS)v cbs <kHiC6 
rovTb hxTTi t6 tBoSy 7rat5a7W7cov, diScuricdXajv, yovktav, irpeafivrkpiav, kpx^v^ 
rcjVy v6fiO)v' 6v€i,8L^ovT€s 7dp, Jlo-rt 5* 57roi; Kal KoXdfovres liccurrot rohTOiv 
kpjdvovs rds yf^vx^s LTtpyL^ovrai rwv iraidevofikvojv. Also De sob. 23, 
rds tS>v yovktav Kal Tp€(t>6vT(av db^eXc/iwrdras fdv drepTreordras 5^ i)<l>riy'fi<r€Ls. 
In De eb. 141 Tatdela heals the disease of the soul. tyLetvdv iikv koX 
a(t3Tiipu>v xPltJ^o, iroLdeia, vdaov dk koX (f^Bopas alTuov dTratSeuo'ca. So in 
Rep. 430 A B 6t€ k^eXeydfteBa toxjs (rrpartcbras Kal kTaihthoyuev povaiK^ 
Kal yvfJLvaxTTLK^ firidkv otov oKKo pL7\xoiva<TBai fj bvcos .... dk^Lvro 
&<nr€p j3a04v .... Kal nif alrcov kKwXijvaL rifv j3a0i)v rd. i^vmiara 
raOra, .... iihoviiy .... XfrTny rt Kal 4>6fios Kal kwiBviiLa, .... rifv &fj 
roiahrriv bhvaijxv Kal acorripLav k, r. X. Philosophy is the cure in Quis ret. 
div, 297, Tai^Trjv rifv kirivoaov yeveiiv .... ola ifird larpLKfjs <^tXo<ro0[aj 
voarjXevBrjvoM xf^h' Cf. Decal. 150, X670S 6 /card <l>iXo<ro<l>lav larpov BlKtiv 
iiyaBov. The figure affects the language in Cong. 53 where \oyoTcj\ax 
and Xo7o^pat are compared to those who seek to cure by Xo7tarp€ta. 

A metaphor closely aUied to this comes from Phaedo 82 E-83 A — 
yi,yv6xTKo\Hnv ol 4>CKop,aB€l$ 5rt o^rcu TrapaXajSoDo-a 4 0tXo(ro^ta tx<>^><^o,v 

* On Plato's theory of punishment see Adam, The Republic of Plato, I, ii7i note to 
380 B. 
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ahrSiV rrfv yf^vx'fjv .... hvbeiKVvyJtV'ti 6tl &7rdr77S fdv fjLearii ij did twv 
dfxnoLTCJV <T Kepis y .... KoX tG)v dXXa>v ai(rd'fi<r€0)v, welBovaa 8^ kK rohrcav 
nh kvax^p^'iv, Philonic reminiscences of this passage appear in Cong, 18, 
bioKtKTiKii .... yueyiiKtiV vbaov ypvxv^ &TaTTjv iLKkcrerai, and V,M. 2 : 66, 
4>i)(Te(as eijfjoLpiq. xPW^f^^^y ^^> &(nr€p kyaOiiv kpohpaVy 0tXo<ro<^[a irapaXa- 
fioma K, r. X. 

As sick men go to physicians, so, Philo tells us in Qtu)d omnis prob. 
lib, 12, we should become (ro^wv d.v8pa>v d/uXt/rat,' for by their help it is 
possible to rid one's self of dfiadia and to take the pecuUar possession of 
man, knowledge. In the description of evKafieia in Laws 854 B C, 
one prescription is Wl kwl rds tcjv Xeyoyikvfav kvbpSiv hyLiv kyaBlav avvovaias 
.... kav ijJkv aoL dpcjVTL ravra Xco0^ rt rd vdarjiia. So also with rds 
5^ TCJV KaKCJV (Tvvovaias (f^evye LpjeTtuTTpeTTl compare ovtoi t6 yikv irpiarov 
KOJurjSdv oIkov(tl rds 7r6X€ts kKvpeirdfievoi, 5td rds tcjv iro\iTtvop.kv(*)V x^^po^' 
Oeis LvoyXaSy €186t€s e/c tcjv avvdvTCJV a>s dx' depos 4>BopOTrou>v vbaov kyyivo- 
nevrjv irpoffPoKifv ^yx^ts kvlwrov (Quod omnis prob, lib, 76). 

6p^ds X670S is the physician of sin in Sp, leg, 2:31. Cf. Tiiv TOLabTrjv 
dvvafjLLV Kal acjTTipLav 8i,a iravTds Sd^ris dpSijsy in Rep, 430 B. Compare 
conscience as the physician in Sp, leg. 1 : 237, Quod Deus sit 182, and Logoi 
as healing the soul in Somn, i : 69. For God as the healer see De virt, 26. 
Cowardice is said to grow with our growth, d fiif Ti)xoi Btbs ld>fjLevosy 
irdvTa yap Oec^ 5uvard. Compare Rep. 493 A, Seov polpav abTd aOxrai 
\kyo3v oh KaKcjs kpels. Compare Meno 99 E. 

4. FIGURE OF THE BODYGUARDS 

In Rep. 566 B, in his accoimt of the genesis of the tjn-annical state, 
Plato tells of the notorious request of the t)n'ant, the request that the 
people grant him 06XaKds nvas roO acjiiaTos. In 567 D he tells us 6<r(j> 
B.V naXKov roTs TroXtrats dTrex^dviyrat .... ToaohTCf^ 7rX€t6i'wi' Kal TUTTOTkr 
pcjv 8opv(t>6po)v htii<TtTai. In 573 A, in depicting the genesis of the tyran- 
nical man, Plato makes use of the idea of the bodyguard as a metaphor. 
The t)n'ant desire 5rav 5i) irtpl ai)Tdv jSo/AjSoOcrat at dXXat kTidvfxlaiy .... 
wddov KkvTpov kfiTOLrjacjai, tQ /ciy^^w, t6t€ Sif dopv(l)Op€lTaL ifird fiavias Kal 
olaTpq,. This is one of the common metaphors in Philo. He develops 
the Platonic figure and applies it to the senses. Somn. i : 27 is an instance 
of Philo's use of this metaphor. The senses, iyyeKoL dtavoias elal 5ta77^ 
\ov(raL xP^MttTtt, (TX'hy^o.Ta, <l>(avaSy dLTficav Kal xi'^wv IdLdTTjTas .... Kal 
.... Sopvipdpoi ypvxv^ tUxiVy 6<ra Siv ISojatv ij kKoixT(a(n briKomai k&v el n 

* Cf. irepl riip ^vx^v at larpiKds, Protag, 313 E, 
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ffkafiepdv t^o)6€v kwloL irpoop6)nevai re Kal <^i;Xarr6/ieva(.' Compare Sp. leg. 
3:111; 4:92, 123; Somn. 1:32; De op. mund. 139; Leg. all. 3:115; 
Qiwd del. pot. 33, 85. There are other appHcations of the figure. Goods 
are divided into external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the 
soul. The external goods are the bodyguard of the goods of the body and 
these in turn are the bodyguard of the goods of the sovd. See De eb. 
201; De sob. 62; Conf. ling. 17-20; Quis rer. div. 285; De virt. 8. The 
powers of God are His bodyguards (Quod Deus sit 109; De Ab. 122; 
Sp. leg. 1 :4s). So the planets are the bodyguard of the sun (Quis rer. 
div. 223). vovs has as its attendants oi icard fjikpos 8opv<lx)povvT€s TioyuriJoL 
(MtU. nom. 21). Speech is a hopv<t>6po% of a man, guarding him against 
his foes {Somn. 1:103). The idea in the last passage is suggested by 
the speech of Callicles in Gorgias 486 B C. Cf. with the passage in the 
Gorgias, roifrcp 8k wpoayiavurry xp^f^vos dwijaeTai, rds &ird tcjv kx^ptj^v 
kin<f)€popJkva% iiircodeladcu ^rffiiaSf — hthrtpov bk koX alax^^V^ 'cat 6v€ibG)v 
kvayKOLbraTOV irepipXrfna — detvds yd.p avyKpinl/cu Kal <rv<TKi6.aai rds afjiaprlas 
tG)v &,vdp6)'n'(av \6yos (Somn. i:i03f.). 

5. THE FIGURE OF THE PREGNANT MIND 

The famiUar passage on Socrates as the midwife, Theael. 150 B- 
151 D, has influenced Philo's language in many passages. A striking 
instance is in Quis rer. div. 247: pkxp^s B.v 6 /xai€i;ri/c6s dpov Kal StKaaTLKds 
iivilp avyKadlaas deSLarjTai, rd ttjs IkIuttov ytwripLara i/vxv^ i^ol rd. plIv ohK 
&{ta Tpo<l^s iLTOppblrpj rd. 5' kTLrrideia dLaxrdxrg Kal irpovoias ttjs iippoTTOvaris 
iL^Loxry. Compare Theael. 150 B C, pkyuiTov bk roOr' <kvi rS ^fMerkpq. 
'T^X^Vy jScuraWfetv bvvarbv efvat nravrl rpdwcf^ wdrepop etScSKov Kal ^eOSos 
6.iroTiKT€L Tov vkov i) didvoLa ij ydvifxdv re Kal dXrjOks.^ In Philo's usual 
manner, the figure is extended and applied to the moral rather than the 
intellectual sphere. So in De sac. A. elC. 102 f ., ^awep yb.p rats 71; vatfi 
7rp6s fcjjojv ykvtaiv olKtibrarov pipos ij <t>V(Tis (tdoJKe fiifTpaVf oSrcos wpds 
ykVtaiv TpaypATO)v ojpiaev kv i/vxv bi>vapxv, hC ijs Kvo<lx)p€l Kal ojBlvei Kal 
^worlKreL TroXXd didvoia. tCjv 8k &TOKvovn€V(av €VVorifjL6.T<av to, p.kv Eppeva, 
rk bi drjXeay KaOinrep kirl fc^cov tlvai avfjfikPrjKe. drjXv ixlv cibv tyyovov 
ypvx^s k<TTi KaKla Kal t&Oos, oh Ka6^ iKaarov Tcav kwiTrfBevpATCov kKOrjXvvd' 
p^da, &pp€V 8k tvTrdOua Kal kperiiy i><^' Ssv kyupbpjtOa Kal f^oovvhp^Oa. 

Philo bases his interpretation of Gen. 6:4, in Qtiod Deus sit 1-9, on 

this same figure. The text reads: koI pj^r^ kK^lvo cJ>s &v tUrtiropthovro cl 

' For &77€Xot cf. Rep. 523 C-524 B. Note especially kainArivep (523 D); dviXowny 
(523 E): irapa77€XX€t (524 A); ariiuUp€L ($24 A); ^pjuijmcu (524 B); tQp daayyeXXo- 
pJkviav (524 B); aait>nvda.v (524 C). 

* Cf. also Theaet. 151 C, 157 D, 160 E, 210 C. 
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&77€Xot Tov Beov wpds rds dvyarkpas tS>v &vdpb)T(av, Kal kykvvcov abrots. 
This means, he says, that the comrades of darkness, those that bear 
false messages, wax strong and go in unto the weak and effeminate 
passions and beget offspring for themselves, not for Gk)d. The true 
offspring of God are the perfect virtues, but the kindred of the wicked 
are the incongruous vices. Abraham is the type of the man who does 
not beget offspring for himself. He offered up to God his son Isaac, 
who represents the wisdom that comes spontaneously in the soul. One of 
those who were like him was Hannah, "who became pregnant, receiving 
the divine seed, and experienced the birth-pangs that brought fulness 
of accomplishment, bringing forth the character that is appointed in 
the company of God." In this development of the figure, God impreg- 
nates the soul with virtue. 

In sections 10-15 of the same treatise, Philo develops the figure still 
further, making use of another passage of the Theaetetus, The section is 
an explanation of I Kings 2:5, <rrcTpa ereKev ItttL, ii hi ttoXXi) kv rkKvois 
ri<rdkvrj<r€. Hannah, who had but one child, is said to have borne seven, 
since seven and one are the same in their qualities. It was natural that 
she who was aretpavjoi) rifv ayovoVy dXXd rrjv areppdiv Kal In aipptyQaav 
(§ 13)) who struggled to the end in the contests that are through endurance 
and courage and patience for the possession of the best, should bring forth 
the monad equal in honor with seven. The explanation of the second part 
of the text, 17 8k ttoXXi) kv tUvols rjaSevrjae, is connected with TheaeL 156 A 
where Socrates explains the origin of sense perception. The active 
and the passive come together, he says, k 8k ttjs robrcov dfiiKias re Kal 
Tphpeoys irpds aWrjXa ylyvtrai tKyova wXrideL fikv aTreipa, 8L8vfxa 8k, rd p,kv 
ataSrjTdv, t6 8k ataOriaLSy del avv&CTrlTrTOvaa Kal ytvvtapkviei pjera tov alaOriTOv, 
at iikv ovv aiadriaeLS rd roMe i^uv txovaiv 6v6/iara, o^eis re Kal LkooL Kal 
6(T(t>p7j(T€LS Kal ^i>^eis re Kal KahaeLS Kal ii8ovai ye 8ri Kal XuTrat Kal kwiOvfiLai 
Kal (t>6Pot, K€KK'i]pkvai Kal dXXat, kirkpavroi fikv at kvCiVvpjOL, irafiirXrjdels 8k 
at 6)vofjLa<rfikvai, Philo says (§ 14) that when the soul, which is one, 
separates itself from the One, it has many birth-pangs — iivpla /card rd 
ekds yiverai (compare Plato's ylyverai iKyova wKijOeL fxkv &T€i,pa) jc&Treira 
irXrjdei rkKvcov k^rjprrjiJLkvojv fiapwopJevq Kal Tne^opkvri .... k^aadevel. 
His hostiUty to the senses leads him to add a metaphor from TheaeL 
150 C hardly consistent here. (^<ttl 8k rfKirbinriva Kal LiiffK<aBpl8ia rd. 
xXeTo-ra avToov, The rest of the section (15 ff.) shows a close parallel 
with TheaeL 156 A: tLkt€l nkv y^p Td,s wpds (Txhy^o.Ta koI xP^y^o.Ta 8C 
dipdaXficav kirtdvidasy tIkt€i 8k Th.% Tpds 0wvds 8t/ &to)v, kyKi^fjLCJV 5* karl 
Kal Tccv yaarpds Kal tG>v utt' ahriiv. The same metaphor is appKed to 
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sensation in Leg. all. 3:216, where aXaSrjaLs is the mother of t6 ala- 

The conception of God as the father of the child of the mind is 
developed in a number of passages besides those already quoted. A 
noteworthy instance is De ckerub. 42 f . What is here said, Philo tells us, 
is a divine mystery and is to be revealed only to the initiated. Sarah, 
Rebekah, Leah, and Moses' wife Sepphora were not women but virtues. 
They became pregnant from God (43). God is then aoipias kvrip awkpfia 
tQ OvtjtQ ykv€i KaTctfiaXKdiJLevos eifSaiiJOvlas els iiyadrjv Kal irapOevov 
yrjv (49). The same figure is developed in Leg. all. 3:216-19, where 
God is the father by virtue of xap<ij or rd ehhax^iovtiv. In Leg. all. 3 : 180 f . 
God is the father of the virtues conceived in the soul.' 

6. FIGURES REPRESENTING THE SENSES AND THE PASSIONS 

Philo's use of the figure of the horses to represent the passions has 
already been dealt with (pp. 88 flF.). At times the passions are described 
under the figure suggested by Spkfifia iypuov in Timaeus 70 E, Oripiov in 
Phaedrus 230 A and rd wavTodaTrdv Btiplov in Rep. 588 C flF.' So in Leg. 
all. 2 : 9 and 3 : 1 13, rd irddi] Trjs ^vx^s are called SripLa. In Mig. Ab. 212, 
Haran, 6pep,fjL6.T(av fdv dvdTrXews, olK-fiTopaL 8^ k€xpvi^^V iCTrjvoTp6<t)OLS, is 
the land of the senses. Cf. Somn. 2:267; De ag. 39; De plant. 43. 
In contrast to the senses, the mind or reason is 6 irpds d.X'fideiav &v6p(airos 
in Fug. et Inv. 71 f.; cf. Rep. 589 A B. 

Sense is frequently spoken of as the woman in the soul. The figure 
comes from Timaetis 42 A: SittX^s 8^ oUo-t/s ttjs 6,v$p<airivijs <^6(r€cos, t6 
KpetTTOV TOuovTov etrj ykvos 6 Kal (^ireira KeKkiiaoLTO kvi^p. On a basis of 
this passage Philo makes Eve the symbol of sense in Leg. ail. 2:38. 
Compare Trdvra bk Kadas Kal iraBlav, u)v yvvaiKoidHs at jSXdo-rat, De gig. 
4; cf. 18. So in Sp. leg. 3: 178, the male soul is said to devote itself to 
God alone, the female soul depends on becoming and the corruptible. 
In De op. mund. 165, vovs possesses the soul of the man, ataSriais that 
of the woman. Cf. Sp. leg. 1 : 201. 

7. PHRASEOLOGY SUGGESTING THE PLATONIC IDEAS 

Philo's doctrine of ideas has been dealt with above, pp. 28-29. The 
phraseology of the Platonic doctrine is echoed in Philo, not only in 

^ This imagery occurs in Plato Rep. 490 B; Phaedr. 256 E; Symp. 209 A-212 A. 
See Adam's note to Rep. 490 B, in his Republic of Plato, U, 15. 

» Cf. also Charmides 155 E and see Aristotle Pol. 1287 a 30. 
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contexts where the ideas themselves are dealt with, but, by a kind of 
metaphor, in other contexts as well. The phrase Aei icard rahT^L koX 
u)<ra{)TO)s tx^h which in Plato' expresses the stability and permanence 
of the ideas, is used by Philo, coupled with its equivalent irpeTrrov 
for permanence generally. Repentance has no share in the Lrpkirrov koI 
6.fjLeTaPkiiT0v Kal &€l Karii raurd Kal (haaijTias kxoixrrjs 06a"€a>s (De proem. 15). 
The Kda/jos is described as del /card t^ afird Kal Csaahrws Ix^^ h^ Somn. 
2:220. 

The word kiroPKkTrwv or &<lx)p<av is frequent in Plato in connection with 
the ideas.^ It occurs in Philo in similar contexts. See &TroffkkTr(av els 
rb 7rapd5€t7/xa, in De op, mund. 18, 55; Conf. ling. 63; Qtiod Deus 
sit 108. 

The figures by means of which Plato represents the relation between 
the idea and the particular color Philo's language in many passages.* 
Plato at times represents the idea as the original, of which the particular 
is the copy .4 In Philo the Ten Commandments are described in language 
reminiscent of Plato's allegory of the cave, as 6.T€iKovlaiiaTa koX /u/ii^Atara 
Tcjv iLya\fiaTo<lx>povfjLkv(av kv rg ypvxv irapabeiynLTfav.^ The vernal equinox 
is an kirtiKbvuTixa Kal fxiiirnia of creation.^ The eternal life of God is the 
irapdd€i7/ia Kal dpx^ruTros of time.^ ariuns in the soul is the &px'^tvtos 
of all war.* In De post. C. 105, the perfect art is said to be a piiiJina koX 
6,T€iK6vuriJLa of nature. This passage is a reminiscence of Rep. 596 f . 
where fdfxriaLs as a theory of art is connected with the theory of ideas. 
Philo goes on to say that the music of lyres and flutes is as far inferior 
to that of nightingales as kireiKbyitrna koI nLnrjfia kpx^Thirov TrapaSelynaTos, 
4>BapT6v elSos k4>BkpTov ykvovs. Such passages show how instinctive 
with Philo was the use of the Platonic phraseology.' 

» Cf. Phaedo 78 C D E, 79 A; Rep. 479 A, 500 C; Symp. 211 B, «* al.; Soph. 
249 B. The phrase is used in Philo for the ideal world in De proem. 29; cf. also Leg. 
^' 3''99t Q^^ ^^* ^^v. 149; De plarU. 49. 

» Plato Crat. 389 A B; Rep. 484 CD, 500 B-D, 501 B; Gorg. 503 E; Laws 
625 E, 626 A, 630 C, 688 A B, 693 B, 707 D, 714 B, 743 C, 757 C, 770 C, 962 A D, 
965 B, et passim. 

3 For an account of these figiires see Adam, Republic of Plato, II, 172 f. 

4 Rep. 476 C, airb . . . , $ JbiMv; cf. Rep. 592 B, of the ideal city, ^i' oitpavt^ 
.... irapiiSaytM; also Rep. 596 B, 597 S* 

sF-if. 2:11; cf.iJtf^. 514 Eff. f Quod Deus sit S2. 

« Sp. /tfg. 2 : 151. ^ » De post. C. 185. 

' Cf. also De op. mund. 71; Mut. nam. 183; De proem. 29; Quis rer. div. 126, et al.\ 
and cf. above, p. 52, n. 3. 
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8. OTHER PLATONIC FIGURES^ 

For Other Platonic figures it will be suflScient to dte the passages. 
The list here given makes no claim to be exhaustive. 

a) Nourishment of the soul: 

Plato: Phaedr. 247 D, 248 B, 246 D E; Protag, 313 C; Phaedo 84 B. 
Philo: Fug, et Inv, 137 f., 174; Sp, leg. 2:202; Quis rer, div, 79, 191; 
De sac. A, et C, 41; Leg, all, 1:98. 

b) The "second voyage": 

Plato: Phaedo 99 C; Pol, 300 C; PhU, 19 C. 
Philo: Somn, 1:44, 180; De Ab, 123; Decal, 84. * 

c) Zicia/xax^a: 

Plato: Laws 830 C; Rep, 520 C; Apol. 18 D. 

Philo: De cherub, 81; De plant, 175; Quod, del, pot. 41. 

d) War in the soul: 

Plato: Phaedr. 237 D; Rep, 439 C f., especially 440 B. 

Philo: Quis rer. div, 243 -46, 284; Cong, 92, 175 f.; Somn, 1:174, 

2:147, 284; De gig. 51; Mig, Ab, 56, 62; De eb, 75, 98, 104 f.; 

De Ab, 105, 223 f., 240; De virt. 184; Leg. all, 1:86, 2:91, 

3:117, 130, 131, 134, 186. 

e) The storm of Ufe or of passion: 

Plato: Rep, 496 D, clov kv x^^t^^^^'f^^^P''^^ ^oX ^dXris ifird Tveitfiaros 
<t>efx>/jikvov. 

Philo: Conf,ling,^2\ De sac, A ,etC, i6\ De post, C, 22 i,; QuodDeus 
sit 26; Cong, 60, 93. 
/) Unworthy wooers of Philosophy: 

Plato: Rep, 495 D E, cf. 489 D. 

Philo: De eb. 49-50. 
g) Hitting the mark: 

Plato: Theaet. 179 C, ohK &7r6 (tkoitov dptiK^v] cf. Homer Od. xi. 344, 
oi) . . . . inrb (tkotov .... nvSeiTai fiaafXeia. 

Philo: V.M. 2:2, where a quotation from Plato is introduced by 
(txurl y6.p rivts oIjk Lit 6 aKowov. The figure is developed and 
expanded in De sac. A. et C. S2; ci.De sob. 26; Conf. ling. 4S, 
103, 144; V,M, 2:151; Quod det, pot, 22, 65; De op. mund. 
31, 41. For To^drris applied to the Sophist cf. Theaet. 165 D, 
ireKraaTLKds kvrip used of the eristic questioner; Philo Fug. et Inv. 
210; De post. C. 131. 

* Cf. for the figure of the wax tablet pp. 62, 63, with n. 2; the figure of the sun, 
pp. 21, 59, n. 2, 6s J n. 7; the figure of the seal, p. 52, n. 3; the figure of the baits of 
pleasure, p. 69, with n. 4. 
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h) The king as shepherd; reason as shepherd: 

Plato: Rep, 343 B. 

Philo: De ag, 50; De Jos, 3; V,M. 1:60-62; cf. Quod del, pot. 9, 
25; De sac. A. et C. 48 f., 104; De post. C. 67. 
i) Contrast between the cook and the physician: 

Plato: Gorg. ^6^T> Q. 

Philo: De Jos. 61-63; cf. Quod det. pot. 26. 
j) Handing on the torch: 

Plato: Laws 776 B; Rep. 328 A. 

Philo: Quis rer.-div. 37; De op. mund, 148; cf. De eh. 168, 212; De 

gk' 25. 

k) Men as puppets: 

Plato: Laws 644 D E f. 

Philo: Fug. et Inv. 46; De -46. 73. 
I) Harmony of word and deed: 

Plato: Laches 188 D, 193 IKE. 

Philo: Frg. (M., pp. 656, 663); Fug. et Inv. 150, 152; Mut. nom. 
19s; De Jos. 230; V.M. 1:29; 2:48, 130, 140; Sp.leg. 2:52, 

4:134. 
m) The body the garment of the soul: 

Plato: Phaedo 87 B-E. 

Philo: Quaes, in Gen. 1:53; cf. De eh. loi. 
n) The body a prison:^ 

Plato: Phaedr. 250 C; Phaedo 62 B, 67 D, 82 E, 114 B. 

Philo: De eh. loi; Mig. Ah. 9; Quis rer. div. 68, 85, 273; Mut. nom. 
173; Somn. 1:139. 
0) The scale: 

Plato: Rep. 550 E; Tim. 63 B. 

Philo: De sac. A. et C. 122; De post. C. 100; De gig. 28; Quod Deus 
sit 85; Mig. Ah. 148; Fug. et Inv. 151; De Ah. 196. 
p) The drone: 

Plato: Rep. 564 B-E e/ al. 

Philo: Mig. Ah. 164. 
q) The magnet: 

Plato: /(w 533 D E. 

Philo: De praem. 58; De gig. 44. 
r) The body a tomb: 

Plato: Gorg. 493 A; Cra/. 400 B C. 

Philo: Sp. leg. 4:188; cf. Mig. Ah. 16, 23; Somn. 1:139. 

' Cf. supra, p. 69. 
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s) Planting: 

Plato: Phaedr. 276 E, <^ur€£7; re Kal airdpd /icr' kin,<TTrjfjLris \6yovs] 
cf . Rep, 492 A. 

Philo: MtU, nom. 173, aTreipeiv Kal <l>VT€beLV tl tS>v icarA waideLav 
&8vvaTovvTa, This figure forms the basis of his interpretation 
of the garden of Eden. Cf. De plant, 32 flF., especially § 37. 

9. PHILO'S USE OF OTHER STRIKING PLATONIC PASSAGES 

This list, like the list of Platonic figures given above, makes no 
claim to be exhaustive. All that has been attempted is to illustrate 
Philo's dependence on the phraseology of his master. 

a) Plato: Phaedrus 252 A, description of the man possessed by love — 

firjTkpcjv re Kal &d€K<t>(av Kal iralpcjv ttLvtusv X^i^o-rot Kal oixrias 

5t' iLfJLk\€iav d.ir6KKviJLkvris Trap' oi)8^v HBeTai, 
Philo: Sp, leg, 1:52 — " d7roX€XcH7r6r€s " <l>riaij "iraTpLSa Kal 0(Xoi;s Kal 

avyyevels 5t' iLperifv Kal dcridTrjTa /i^ kpoipdriaaav irkpwv irdXecov 

Kal olKeioiv Kal 0(Xcov." 

De proem, 15 — f^Xcp hk koI Upcort rod PeKrlovos k^al<l>vrjs Karaax^ 
Oelaa Kal airthhoxHra KaraKiirtiv fdv rifv ahvTfxxjxyv wXeove^lav 
Kal iidLKLav, 

De sac, A,etC, 129 — ourot icaraXeXolTrcurt rkKva, yovels, d5eX0o6s, rii 
olKuSraTa Kal <^tXrara, tva kvrl OvrfTOV t6v kSavarov Kkjjpou 
djpcjVTOA .... ToijTois d^ 6 dpaafjtds iKoixrios di^ tptara tojv 
&plaT(ji)V, 

Fug, et Inv, 88 f . — Kal y^p ol Aeutrat rpbicov nvd. (t>vy6.8€s eitrlv, 
tvtKa &p€aK€ias Oeov yovels Kal rkKva koX ddeX^ovs Kal iraaav 

riiv dvrjTiiv (ru77^vttav iLTrdKeKoiTdres ij 5' dApevdijs 

(l)vyii arkpriais tcjv olKeioTCLTCJV Kal <I>i,\t6.to)V kxTrlv, This 
passage is also colored by 0u7i) bi dpolaxns ^€$, Theaet. 
176 B, quoted in Fug, et Inv, 63. 

Leg, all, 2:85 — KoX y^p kyd) TroXXdicts icaraXtircbi' fdv dvOpoiwovs 
(Tvyyevels Kal <t>'CKovs Kal irarpLda, 

De vit, cont. 13 — t6v Ovrirdv filov &To\dirov<n. 

b) Plato: Laws 854 C — tS>v KaKwv ^vvovtrlas <t>^vy€ kyueTajfrrpevTl, The 

imitations in Philo are affected by 4>yyii bk dpoLcoais OeQ, 
Theaet, 176 B, quoted explicitly in Fug. et Inv, 63. 
Philo: De sob, 13 — kSlv Skrfv Atyvwrov iL/jLeraaTpeirTl <t>^by(jiv <px€^o: 

Leg, all, 3 : 14 — oh 4>ehyH .... kvtiriffrpeirTl yd.p B.v kireblbpaxTKtv^ 
dXX' dvaxcopet. 

Quis ret, div, 305 — inrobpaadfieOa kyueraxTTpeTrL 
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De virt. 181 — w&yKoKov yd.p Kal a{)ii<l)epov aifrofjoKelv Ly^TaxTTpeTrrl 

irpds iLperffv KaKiav, 
De proem. 117 — LtieraxTTp^irTl if^ebyeiv bveyvtaKbra 4>vy'f\v, oh 
riiv kirovelduTTOV \eyofjLkvriv, dXXd rifv aoyriipbov. Compare 
De eb. 145, XiiroTaKTriacu rii BvriTk, 
c) Plato: Rep, ix. 571 D-S72 A, the passage called by Pater in Plato 
and Platonism, p. 123, Plato's evening prayer. Note, in the 
Platonic passage, t6 kmOvfjiriTtKdv , . . . fiii irapkxQ Bdpvfiov 
tQ fiekTUrrcfi x^P^v ff \viro{jp£VOV, dXX' kq, aifxd KaO' ai>T6 nbvov 
Kadapdv aKowelv , , , . t6 Bvpoeibh Tpav vas . . . . t6 rplrov 
hk Ktvfjffas kv (^ rd <l>pov€iv kyyiyvtrat .... otaO' 6tl rrjs t' 
dXijdeias kv r$ roioijTq^ AidXt(rra HirTeTou. 
Philo: De vU. cant, 27 f. — dvofxkvov (iJXIou) 5^ bw^p rod rifv ^^vxh^ 
Tov tG>v alaOiiaecav koI cda6TjT(av 5xXoi; TravrcXws kTLKov<l>urO€L<raVj 
kv r$ iavTtjs (TweSpUf Kal PovKevTripUf^ yevopkvTiv, dXriOelav Ix^rj- 
Xarctv. 

Sp. leg. 1:298 — KaBthbovTts .... r^s 5^ ^ux^s k'inKOv<t>i^ofxkvris 
rds <i>povTibas Kal kvaxt^pohatis els iavrifv d7r6 tov tQv 
alaOija-eiav 5xXou Kal Bophfiov Kal dvvafikvrjs t6t€ yovv ^Sid^etv 
Kal kvopAtiv lavri, Cf. further Somn, 1:43. 
i) Miscellaneous parallels:' 

Phaedr, 243 D: nrorlpx^ \6y(^. Cf. Leg, all, 2:32, irorlpois kwoiaxVy 

Sp, leg, 2:62 and Quod omnis prob, lib, 13, iroriyuav \6y<av. 
Laws 631 C: TrXoOros, oh tv4>\6$ dXX* 6{£> Pkkiroyv, Cf. De praem, 54, 
Tpd TOV TVijyKov rdv fiXkirovra irXovrov. Cf. further 5^. leg, 2: 23; 
Fug, et Inv, 19; De vit, cont, 13. 
Phaedr, 253 B: oi 8k 'Air6XX«v6s t€ koI iKkarov r<av Becav ot)T(a Kark 

rdv Oedv 16vt€s. Cf. De vit, cont, 12; Sp, leg, 1 : 20. 
LawsS^S'E: tov nkv &pp€vos inrexofikvovs .... a*^5' els irkrpas t€ /ca* 

\iBovs awelpovTas k, t, X. Cf. De vit, cont, 62. 
Tim, 29 A: 6 fikv ybp jcdXXtoros rlav yeyovdroov, 6 5' dpiaros tcjv alHayv, 
Cf. De praem, i, 6 fxkv yap iL<t>B6Lpr(av TeKeidraTos, 6 dk OvrjTccv 
<t>kpTaTos (see Shorey, note in Class, PkU,, VII, 248); De op, 
mund. 82. 

' See also above, p. 83, n. 7. 
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tion by grace, 83. 

Pleasure, 68 f ., 80 f . 

Political virtue, 78 ff . 

Posidonius, 8 ff., 44. 

Punishment, 71, 87. 

Stoicism, its teaching regarding the 
Logos, 30 ff., 34, 43, 44, 47; psy- 
chology, 49, 62; doctrine of moral 
progress, 81, 87; language of, used by 
Philo, IS, 22, 25, S3, 57, 71, 77, 87. 
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Transition, suggested by a phrase in the 
Platonic context, 89 f. 

Virtues as means, 77, 78. 

World, 23. 
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Htty SO. 
irfoTtj, 72 ff. 
TpeOfMj S4ff-, 63. 
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tO0oj, 73 ff. 
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i^vx'6, SO f . 
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